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Events of the @eek. 


Tue militarist coup d’état in Germany, which has 
seemed for some months to be in preparation, took place 
in Berlin in the early hours of last Saturday morning. 
It has failed, its leader, Dr. von Kapp, has fled from 
Berlin, and his arrest has been ordered, with that of his 
chief general, von  Liittwitz. But it opened 
with an impressive success. There had been ample 
warnings of what was coming for several weeks past in 
the columns of ‘‘ Freiheit.’’ Herr Noske seems, however, 
to have placed entire reliance on his staff, and it was 
only on Friday that he tried, too late, to arrest the 
leaders. A marine division and the Baltic corps, quar- 
tered at Doberitz, thirteen miles from Berlin, marched 
in unmolested, and found all Noske’s troops, both the 
Reichswehr and the gendarmerie, ready to make 
common cause with them. ‘The legal Government fled 
without attempting resistance, first to Dresden and then 
to Stuttgart. The political leader of the movement, a 
certain Dr. von Kapp, a former official and an associate 
of Tirpitz in the Vaterland League. proclaimed himself 
Chancellor, with General von Liittwitz, the commander 
of a group of Noske’s corps, as his Minister of Defence. 
No full Cabinet was formed, but a fanatical pastor, Dr. 
Traub, was named Minister of Cult, while Herr von 
Jagow, formerly a police chief of Berlin, took the Ministry 
of the Interior. These are persons of third-rate 
importance. The big men are holding their hands, and 
neither Hindenburg nor Ludendorff nor Helfferich have 
given any public support to the adventure, though they 
are supposed to be friendly, if indeed they did not inspire 
it. The troops, on the other hand, at least in North 
Germany, followed von Liittwitz without hesitation, and 
while it lasted the new Government held power within 
the range of its machine-guns. Nor can the counter- 
revolutionary movement be said to have come to an end 
with the flight of von Kapp. 

* 


* 
THE immediate pretext for this military stroke was 
the decision of the National Assembly to prolong its 





work through the summer, and postpone the General 
Election till autumn. This may have been irregular, 
since a Constituent Assembly is expected to dissolve when 
the Constitution is completed, but a good deal of legis- 
lative work remained to be done to fill in the more 
sketchy clauses of the Constitution, and there was some 
reason in the plea that a General Election should be 
postponed till the fate of the plébiscite areas is settled. 
Probably the real reason for the military plot lay in 
the intention of the Coalition majority to alter the 
method of electing the President of the Republic. The 
Constitution provides for direct election by a popular 
vote. When Hindenburg was put forward as a candidate 
and sought the Kaiser’s permission before he would 
stand, the danger of this method of election became 
obvious. It seemed likely that the Assembly would 
alter the Constitution so as to make the Reichstag the 
electing body. Hindenburg’s strength lay in the appeal 
of his name to the simple minds of the man and woman 
in the street. He is not a politician’s candidate, and 
has little support even in the middle-class Press. The 
military party struck now, in order to save their chance 
of getting Hindenburg elected. Tho demand of von 
Kapp was for the immediate resignation of Ebert and 
the Government, and for elections within two months. 
The rest of his programme promised the de-control of 
food (a bid for agrarian support), denominational 
education (dear to both Protestant and Catholic 
reactionaries), and, in finance, a measure of federal 
decentralization which would involve the ruin of 
Erzberger’s high income tax and capital levy. 
* * * 

THE answer of the old Government was to issue, as 
it fled, a summons to the working-class to make a 
general strike. This proclamation was signed only by 
Ebert and the Socialist Ministers. Thus, when it came 
to action, the Coalition seemed an unreality, and the 
Majority Socialists, after over a year of ministerial 
dignity, were once more acting as working-class leaders. 
Meanwhile, however, the organized working-class has 
gone over to the Independents and the Communists, and 
they view the ‘‘ Majority,’’ and especially Noske, with 
distrust and even hatred. The militarists have chal- 
lenged a contest between the professional army and the 
working-class, with the rest of the country a passive 
spectator. It cannot end in a mere victory for the old 
Government. If the strike is victorious, the strikers 
will lay down their own terms.. The challenge has for 
the moment restored the solidarity of the proletariat, 
and in some places, perhaps in most, Majority Socialists, 
Independents, and Communists are acting harmoniously 
together. In Berlin the strike was complete from 
Monday morning onwards, and no trains were running 
for 120 miles around it. There are rumors that the 
Independents and Communists have already proclaimed 
a Soviet Republic, and in some towns it is said that 
Workers’ Councils ‘“‘ have been set up.’’ They have, 
of course, existed since November, 1918, but had no real 
power. The news is confused, and tells of fighting on a 
smal] scale between workmen and soldiers in most of the 
large towns. The Southern State Governments support 
Ebert and the old administration. 
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By Thursday the position of the Kapp Government 
had become precarious, and its failure seemed inevitable. 
The staffs of most of the Ministries boycotted it and 
refused its orders, while the Bank declined to honor its 
demand for money. It was evidently hampered by some 
scruples about legality. ‘‘ Reds’’ would have made short 
work of a Bank that refused to supply them, and would 
have substituted the first handy working man for an 
official who went on strike. The military Press Depart- 
ment, with the disreputable Trebitch Lincoln as censor, 
lied heartily. A visit from General Marker, the Saxon 
commander, to Berlin, on a self-imposed mission of 
mediation, was even used to set going an official story 
that the old Government had come to terms, and would 
resign from Ebert downwards. Finally von Kapp 
seemed to have lost his nerve, and Liittwitz showed little 
more staying power. But if there is to be a victory for 
any form of democracy, the Noske troops, which have 
rebelled (and that is virtually all) must be disarmed and 
disbanded. Can that be done without arming the 
workers? And if they are armed, will they be content to 
set up the Coalition of compromise again? 

* * * 

Tue foreign reactions of the coup d’état have been 
interesting but inconclusive. Marshal Foch at once 
moved up troops and guns to the Rhine, but there has 
been no advance beyond it. Rumor speaks of dissension 
between the French command, which is supposed to 
favor action, and the British and Americans. The same 
contrast appears in the Press. Day by day the “ Temps”’ 
has argued vehemently for intervention. It dreads a 
Germany dominated by the military caste. It dreads 
even more a Germany conquered by Spartacus, with the 
red flood lapping round the French frontiers. Its plan 
is to complete the dismemberment of the Reich, cutting 
off the Rhineland for ever, and inducing South Germany 
to break away from Prussia. Feeling in Paris seems 
to be heated, and some of Lincoln’s lies have so far found 
credence that our diplomacy is accused of ‘‘ recognizing ”’ 
Von Kapp. That is a sheer invention. The whole 
position is very anxious. “ Freiheit ’’ published proof some 
days ago that the Berlin militarists are recruiting a 
German Legion for Hungary. .They are also said by the 
French to be intriguing with the Turks. Intervention 
would mean fighting the war over again. On the other 
hand, should Spartacus win, it will of course ally itself 
with Soviet Russia. 

* * * 

Tue Prime Minister’s suggested policy of “ fusing 
his Liberal and Tory supporters into a single body has 
failed or been postponed. His first attempt was made to 
a meeting of Liberal Ministers, but the secret was 
betrayed to the “ Times ”’ and the “Glasgow Herald” 
by a gentleman in whose behalf a vigorous heresy-hunt 
has been instituted. This was followed by a gathering 
of Liberal Coalition Members, again addressed by the 
Prime Minister, whose address occupied an hour and 
forty minutes, while a meagre seven minutes were 
allotted to “ discussion.’’ For our part, we do not 
defend breaches of confidence, even when a Prime 
Minister commits them, but when Ministers propose 
to treat constituents as mere cattle, to be bartered 
away in a Ministerial saleroom, it may be just as 
well to let the public know what is going on. It would 
seem that, in the end, “ fusion’’ was dropped, and the 
milder device of “co-operation’’ substituted. Mr. 
George’s difficulty, indeed, is inherent in his position. 
He has a Fund, but no Party, and followers who unite in 
the House of Commons and break away into their old 
electoral camps in the country. This is the natural result 
of an immoral device like that of the coupon. It changes 


? 





the representatives of the people into freedmen in a 
Prime Minister’s household. As a body, the Con- 
servatives remain silent, but they, too, are disgruntled. 
They dislike the Irish Government Bill, and they 
probably agree with Lord Robert Cecil that it is 
impossible to maintain a Party of tradition on the basis 


of pure opportunism. 
* * * 


Mr. Asquitu intervened on Monday in the national 
debate on higk prices with a very cautious speech, falling 
well short of an attack on Ministerial policy. Its 
tendency, in fact, was to treat high prices as inter- 
national rather than national phenomena, and therefore 
to suggest European rather than domestic remedies. We 
wish Mr. Asquith had come down definitely for an inter- 
national loan, which he seemed to deprecate, and we 
cannot quite follow his suggestion that high prices were 
in no way due to inflation. We should have thought 
that reckless State borrowing, which was the parent of 
inflation, had both preceded and caused a proportion 
of the increase, even though it was not the governing 
factor. For the rest, Mr. Asquith’s remedies were (1) 
drastic dealing with the floating debt, (2) an Economic 
Conference, with invitations to all Powers, Allies, 
neutrals, and ex-enemies, (3) admonitions to our fighting 
Allies to set their houses in order and begin working and 
trading with each other, (4) the full restoration of Russia 
to the European household. His speech omitted the 
debatable points—the anti-Dumping Bill, State sub 
sidies, profiteering, and the question of controls—on 


which the line of Labor was much more combative. 
* * * 


Mr. Austen CHAMBERLAIN’s answering survey of 
finance was even more tentative than Mr. Asquith’s. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer analyzed down the 
enormous figures of the Civil Service Estimates—557} 
millions—into their items, declared that 345 millions were 
unchallenged expenditure, and even doubted whether 
half a million of savings could be deducted from the total. 
He also rejected the larger remedies, such as a Com- 
mittee on Estimates, on the ground that the full House 
could not discuss Estimates while its Committee was 
examining them, and that in any case the Committee 
could not touch policy, which was the grand cause of 
Estimates. Both these contentions seem to us to 
be bad. The arrangements for a Committee on Estimates 
must, of course, include a full preparatory examination 
by a Budget Committee or Commission, and the presenta- 
tion of a report to the House. And if the House would 
control finance, its acting Committee must be made 
cognisant of policy and must come to a decision, and to 
recommendations upon it. If the House wants power, 


it must take power, not fumble at it. 
* * * 


THE critical general election in South Africa has 
produced a confused and inconclusive result. The Dutch 
Nationalists, though they have not “swept’’ the Boer 
constituencies, have proved themselves numerically for- 
midable. Labor also has done very well and enters as 
a force with which the other parties must reckon. The 
Unionists, who have presumably lost heavily to Labor, 
are on the down grade, and may be doomed as a distinct 
party. Labor can act with the Boer Nationalists in 
opposition, but it stands for the Imperial connection and 
could not share power with it. The only possible 
governing combination would seem to be a fusion of 
General Smuts’ South African Party with the English 
Unionists, to form an Imperialist Middle Party without 
a racial basis. It is doubtful, however, whether even 
so General Smuts, even if the three Independents join 
him, can have for-such a Coalition a majority of more 
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than three or four. The results as we write are Dutch 
Nationalists 39, South African Party (Smuts) 38, 
English Unionists 24, Labor 21. The general opinion 
is that another election must follow after a very brief 
delay. 

* 


* * 


PRESIDENT Witson’s reiterated view of the effect 
of the Republican reservations to the Treaty had left 
him no alternative but to stand firm when the wavering 
Democrats in the Senate showed signs of surrender to 
Mr. Lodge and his allies. Hence the finality of his latest 
letter to Senator Hitchcock. These Democrats cannot 
break with the President; every political consideration 
drives them to vote against the reservations, and as a 
consequence the party lines are to a large extent 
restored. This resu't has an important bearing upon 
the political situation as affected by the intolerable 
Treaty debate. Hitherto the Democrats have not been 
able to throw the responsibility for rejection upon the 
Republicans, since they have repeatedly held up the 
vote. Now they can argue that Republican intransi- 
geance, and that alone, has killed the Treaty and 
Covenant. It is, none the less, absurd to suppose that 
Mr. Wilson’s hope of making ratification the main issue 
of the Presidential election can be fulfilled. Long before 
November the Treaty as written will have become a 
scrap of paper. 


* *% 


Mr. Kerensky told a very startling story last week 
during a lecture in Paris, which moved his audience to 
deep indignation. He came into power at the moment 
when the Allies had just concluded the Secret Treaty with 
Russia, which assigned the left bank of the Rhine to 
France. Russia, he found, stipulated for the right to 
annex both German and Austrian Poland to the Tsar's 
Empire. Paris was consulted on this arrangement, and 
after the revolution had broken out, the delayed answer 
of the French Republic arrived in the briefest possible 
form of words, ‘‘ Yes, we consent.’’ In other words, 
France formally agreed to the permanent subjection of 
Poland to Russia. The story in this form is new, but 
we had always inferred as much from the text of the 
Secret Treaty itself. It left to the Tsar’s Government 
entire freedom to dispose as it pleased of the eastern 
front, in return for a like liberty given wo France in the 
west. This can only have meant the annexation of sil 
Poland, possibly with some shadowy provincial 
“autonomy ’’ under a Grand Duke. Again, the same 
arrangement was clearly legible in the answer of the 
Allies to Mr. Wilson’s request that they should state 
their war aims. In that document also the fate of Poland 
was left to the Tsar’s discretion. 

* * * 

Tre Labor members continue to ask frequent ques- 
tions about the White Terror in Hungary, and get in 
return answers which either profess ignorance of the 
facts or even seem to cover the Horthy régime with 
approval. It is hardly possible that the Foreign Office 
can be so ignorant as this. It knows nothing about :he 
terrorism at the late election. But the Moderate 
Socialist Minister resigned as a protest, the Socialists 
withdrew their candidates (many ef them being in 
prison) and even M. Rubinsk, the Conservative leader, 
publicly denounced the “terrorism and corruption ’”’ 
that prevailed. Once more we are assured that the 
Communists are receiving a trial in due legal form. 
Yes, but the trial proceeds on the theory that the late 
Government, whenever it exercised the powers of a 
Government, was guilty of criminal acts. If it executed, 
that was murder: if it confiscated, that was embezzle- 
ment: if it printed notes, that was forgery. So an official 














of the education department cun be tried for embezzle- 
ment because Church schools were taken over, or «in 
agricultural expert because big farms were socialized. 
Even a leading musician has been sentenced for 
“embezzlement,,’’ because he helped in the socialized 
theatres. | Every day the Vienna papers publish the 
sentences on the minor “criminals,’’ usually of three to 
ten years imprisonment for making Communist speeches. 
Yet Mr. Lloyd George has the audacity to deny that 


there is ‘“‘ political persecution.” 
* 


* * 


“Tue Government,’’ our Irish correspondent writes, 
““ continues to interfere arbitrarily with the most normal 
and beneficial activities of the country. Its attitude 
towards the Irish Industrial Commission is already 
notorious. Two further instances of the same sort, rather 
more shameless than their fellows, have excited renewed 
indignation. The first is set out in a correspondence 
published last week in the ‘ Irish Homestead,’ between 
Sir Horace Plunkett and Mr. Barrett, President of the 
American Farmers’ National Union. Sir Horace 
Plunkett reminds Mr. Barrett that a year ago the Annual 
Conference of U.S. Farm Organizations had accepted his 
invitation to hold a proposed Congress of Agricultural 
Co-operative Organizations in Dublin. Mr. Barrett, in 
reply, writes that his instructions provided for the sub- 
mission of the Conference programme to the leaders of 
the Peace Conference, and adds :— 


‘In discussing the various matters in question at 
the British headquarters in Paris, I was given to under- 
stand that my presence in Ireland as a representative 
of American agriculture or the holding of the proposed 
International Congress in Dublin was not desirable. 
This information was conveyed to me in unmistakable 
though diplomatic language by the Premier, Lloyd 
George, and Mr. Churchill, Sir William Wiseman also 
being present at our conference. I was given to under- 
stand, however, that every encouragement would be 
given to the holding of a similar conference in London.’ 


Barrett concludes by expressing his desire to hold 


Conference in Dublin. 
* 


Mr. 
the 


* * 


“THE second instance is the attempted invasion of 
the privileges of bankers A summons has been served 
upon the Dublin bankers directing them to appear with 
their books and documents before a novel tribunal 
consisting of a single Resident Magistrate, a paid 
official of no legal qualifications, and to disclose any 
information he may require from them. The first 
bankers to whom this subpoena was directed attended 
as required (their solicitors, it may be added, were 
refused admission) and they firmly refused to give 
information. In this attitude they have the support of 
the whole banking community. It is unnecessary to 
comment upon this procedure or to indicate its ultimate 


danger. I note it as a crowning instance of the dominant 
folly.’’ 


* * * 


WE notice a small but not a negligible point in the 
debate on the Civil Service Estimates. | Commander 
Kenworthy proposed to reduce them by £10 so as to 
refuse payment of the K.C.B. awarded to General 
Denikin. We are sorry he was not supported. Under 
what rule of propriety is this old and cherished dignity 
bestowed on a foreigner whose character is almost 
unknown here, though the Prime Minister has spoken 
of him with no little scorn? There were a number of 
Labor members in the House, but none of them rose, 
and the amendment was not even seconded. Denikin has 
been engaged in an unsuccessful civil war in Russia. His 
manner of conducting it-has been fiercely criticized. Yet 
the House of Commons passes this diversion of the stream 
of honor as if it were as natural and inevitable as— 
well as an O.B.E. to a profiteer. 








Holitics and Affairs, 


A PARTY OF LLOYD GEORGE. 

WE are not in Mr. Lloyd George’s secrets, and for 
the moment his plans for the conversion of Liberalism 
into semi-Toryism, and Toryism into demi-semi- 
Liberalism, seem to have miscarried. The “ fusees’’ 
decline to fuse. But politicians are plastic things, 
and if Mr. George’s purpose holds, the reason 
for persevering with it is as evident as is its 
true character. Mr. George, like Mr. Chamberlain, 
a man who has lived in the Liberal atmosphere, 
finds himself transferred to the Tory climate, in company 
with some Liberal companions. The companions begin 
to drop off, and the climate becomes more and more 
enveloping and oppressive. There is no possible treaty 
with Labor, in spite of Mr. Sidney Webb’s obliging 
suggestion of a composition between it and a chastened 
Lloyd George of some unnatural future. And there can 
be no return to the main body of Liberalism, for 
Mr. Asquith’s personality bars the way. Even 
if there were no Mr. Asquith, Mr. George, like 
Mr. Chamberlain, is essentially a self-exiled man. 
We have an unfeigned contempt for the rallying 
cries and platform rivalries of party politics. But 
beneath them a struggle is going on for the 
soul of England; and in that conflict Mr, George stands 
for the worse, and, we hope, the eventually beaten 
side. The sign of the Prime Minister’s self-determina- 
tion to evil was, in our view, his share in the moulding 
of the Peace of Versailles. That at its best was the work 
of a Laodicean. But for its part in the blighting of the 
hopes of Europe, and the disintegration of her economic 
and political life, it stands for one of the great 
betrayals of history. 

The Liberal Party did not realize what 
Mr. George had done at Paris; it was only 
conscious of the lesser refusal which followed on 
the larger. In December, 1918, Mr. George destroyed 
the British Liberal Party, and aimed, almost in words, 
at the position of a dictator, relieved of Parliamentary 
criticism, and of the moral restraints which the party 
association, with all its drawbacks, prescribes. His 
strategy, like most of Mr. George’s short-range enter- 
prises, had some unlooked for effecis. It re-created the 
Labor Party, and it threw Mr. George into the arms of 
Toryism. For the first time in our politics something 
like a direct confrontation took place between Labor and 
Capital, without an intervening and moderating force. 
Above all the General Election left upstanding a ‘‘ party 
of hard-faced men who looked as if they had done well 
out of the war,’’ a party of interests, of finance and 
profiteering, detached equally from the aristocracy and 
from labor, and from the more refined and sympathetic 
influences in the industrial and intellectual life of the 
nation. This is the party which henceforth Mr. Lloyd 
George, ex-democrat, must serve. In order that it may 
go down with the “ Liberal ’’ Coalitionists, it cannot be 
Tory in name. But as the electors are hiving off 
into Liberalism or Laborism or Toryism, it is necessary 
for him to create a superficial unity, and above all to con- 
trol a central organization, with the necessary funds. On 
this task he is engaged, with his usual energy, and 
something more than his habitual disregard of principles. 
He may give his new Central Party any title 
he chooses. He may call it a National Democratic 
Party or a National Reform Party ; but as the nature of 
things and the names which Mr. George attaches to 
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them are somewhat different matters, the new 
Georgianism will contain little enough either of 
“democracy ”’ or of ‘‘ reform.” 

It seems to us that this design of Mr. George is 
something more than a political adventure. Consider- 
ing the course which British politics has run since the 
days of Walpole, it is an act of stupendous egotism. 
Mr. George’s invitation to both segments of the parties 
he controls is to strip themselves of their principles and 
their effects, and then for each section to accept 
as large a ration of Liberalism or Toryism as 
seems to him to be good for it. There will be 
a general stirabout, and Liberal and Tory will 
in turn plunge a fork into the mess and extract the 
piece of Free Trade or Protection, Imperialism or Paci- 
fism, Socialism or Individualism, that suits his taste. 
There will be one bond of unity, the spoils of office and 
power. There will be a single measure of events, oppor- 
tunities, and policies, and that will be the judgment of 
the man who professes to govern an Empire unfettered by 
criticism and unguided by political principles. Naturally 
Liberals and Conservatives hesitate. Did politics for 
them never mean anything at all? Have they all 
their lives served God for naught? Is one unstable mind 
the repository of their differing conceptions of govern- 
ment, and shall it be given to him to decide whether a 
church shall be held up or thrown down; an industry 
nationalized or retained for private profit; the liquor 
trade re-endowed or disestablished; the union of 
Britain with Ireland retained, modified, or abandoned ; 
the Labor Party fought out or bought off? Or is there 
a complete tabula rasa of all opinion, so that an adven- 
turer may write what legend he pleases on the void? 
Save for the House of Lords, little restraint exists on the 
personal rule to which our traditional political forms have 
yielded under the stress and muddle of war. Mr. George 
governs without anything that can be called a Cabinet, 
and with as little Parliamentary control as possible. 
There is a Foreign Minister, but Mr. George’s secretaries 
write the despatches that count. By a thousand sug- 
gestions in his press, and by multiplied tricks of personal 
intervention, the country is taught to look to him as the 
arbiter of all its troubles, the Man who Knows All and 
Settles Everything. Now a formal assent is to be 
given to these irregularities and usurpations, and each 
party to the Coalition is required to lay at his feet its 
funds, its defensive organization, and its moral armory 
of ideas and attachments. 

Such a device seems to us almost to abolish politics. 
It admits of no parties—only a clague and a crowd. A 
couple of private meetings of Liberal and Tory 
Coalitionists are to be called together and wheedled by 
a clever, slippery tongue out of any opinions they have 
held, or expressed to their constituents or their associa- 
tions, into some common form of Lloyd-Georgeism. 
Mr. Leng Sturrock, who is described as a Whip of the 
“ Liberal ’’ Coalitionists, calls this process ‘‘ broadening 
the basis of Liberalism,’’ and denounces’ the 
“« inquisition ’’ which would ‘‘fasten the clamp of Liberal 
on this man and Tory on that.’’ In other words, there 
is no such thing as an intellectual distinction or 
a moral preference in politics. As for the con- 
stituencies, they have no rights. According to 
the ‘‘ Times ’’ report of the Prime Minister’s interview 
with his Liberal Ministers, the trouble arose because the 
Coalition, united in the Commons, _ experienced 
“ difficulties’’ in the country. There, it would appear, 
men still talked as if it mattered whether a Parliament 
man turned to the Right or the Left, and preferred a 
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member with a conscience in his own keeping, in place of 
one who had handed over the key to Mr. George’s minions. 
We dislike the whole conception of a Central Group, 
which aims at sucking individual character out of each 
party in turn and leaving only a dessicated middle body. 
There, if you please, is decadence; and as the fruit of 
decadence, corruption. But the plan is presented as a 
barrier to “ Bolshevism,’’ 7.e., to extreme or revolu- 
tionary thought. We cannot imagine a more direct 
invitation to it than this idea of eliminating political 
doctrine from the older parties, and substituting a com- 
bination of interests and appetites, with a managing 
superman at the top. Labor men, and idealists of all 
types, must unite to resist such a degradation of public 
life, and on all hands, from the Cecil group on the Right 
to Labor on the Left, the new Centre Party should meet 
a formidable encampment of intellect and of convinced 
and affronted opinion. But the value of such a combina- 
tion, useful as a moral protest, is limited as an organ for 
the revival of our political life. It must lack unity and 
a precise direction of public opinion. Only in the con- 
struction of a progressive party, with a positive pro- 
gramme and a concerted means of realizing it, will the 
alternative to Mr. George’s destructive genius be found. 
Sooner or later, the Radical Left and the Labor mass 
must come together and work out the salvation of 
progressive England. 





THE JUNKERS’ REVOLUTION. 


Tue Whigs had a rooted distrust of standing professional 
armies. It is odd that a sentiment so strong and a 
tradition so continuous should have vanished completely 
from English politics. The Crown ceased to be a danger 
to our political liberties, and when it found its level, the 
old watchful suspicion of the King’s paid army 
evaporated from the memories even of advanced parties 
in England. Definitions of “militarism ’’ would have 
differed according to the dialectical training of the mind 
that framed them. But in the popular mind, throughout 
the late war, we think that in nine cases out of ten, 
an enquiry would have shown that at  botitom 
“ militarism ’’ was identified with ‘“conscription.’’ The 
result was that when peace was imposed upon Germany, 
the country, with negligible exceptions, was unanimous 
in approving the prohibition of any form of compulsory 
service imposed upon her. Mr. Lloyd George was 
obviously proud of his achievement, and even those who 
criticised the Treaty most sharply, were disposed to 
congratulate him on the arrangement which conferred 
on Germany a long-service professional army of no more 
than 100,000 men. 

Our own view of this arrangement has always been 
critical. Given the acute class-war, which the blockade 
sharpened beyond all hope of compromise, to recruit a 
professional army that would not be a danger to 
democracy, would have required an almost superhuman 
tact and adroitness. Every decent man in the old 
German army was sick of war. Most of the men threw 
off their uniforms at the revolution with unspeakable 
relief, and some of them trampled publicly on their iron 
crosses. The very thought of submitting again to dis- 
cipline filled them with loathing. When the call 
suddenly came fifteen months ago for volunteers to form 
the Free Corps to fight against the Spartacists, the 
inevitable happened. No man with any inclination to 
Socialism and few with liberal opinions, liked the idea 
of going out to shoot down Liebknecht and kis men. 
Two types filled the new Corps, firstly the hardened, 
brutalised, old Prussian element, which really enjoys 





war, and secondly, the light-minded, light-hearted 
element which enlisted in time of scarcity and unem- 
ployment for the sake of good food, good clothes, good 
pay, and an idle life. The officers were nearly all of 
them professionals of the old school, formed in Luden- 
dorff’s tradition, and the men, in so far as they were of 
the working class, had to run the gauntlet of a social 
boycott from their Unions and their comrades. The 
result was that Herr Noske, a rather coarse-grained 
man, whom we take to be, none the less, an honest 
Labor leader, with sincere Republican opinions, found 
himself at the head of a force which soon reproduced the 
mentality of the old General Staff. It was infinitely 
more dangerous than the old war-time army, for that 
included a big Liberal and even Socialistic element 
among the reserve officers, and a still bigger Socialist 
element among the conscripts. Herr Noske, violently and 
perhaps unfairly criticised by the Left Socialists, soon 
became so absorbed in his feud with them that he saw 
only “the danger from the Left.’’ His Staff flattered 
him, managed him and decided him. Nothing seems 
to have put him on his guard, though “ Frieheit ’’’ pre- 
dicted, with full details, the exact course of the coup 
d’état. So blinded was he by his entourage, that when 
the process began of reducing the army to the figure 
fixed at Versailles, he allowed his professional staff to 
conduct this delicate operation. “ Vorwirts’’ warned 
him of what was happening, and even that warning went 
unheeded. What the Staff did was simple but ingenious. 
It weeded out Republican officers and disbanded whole 
battalions and batteries in which Republican opinions 
prevailed. It had reactionary material to start with: 
it formed it by propaganda and selection into a solid 
Royalist force. It remained only to choose the moment 
for a coup d’ état. 

The deadly aspect of this business is that once a 
force of this kind, well armed, well disciplined, and well 
equipped is under officers who will take a risk, the 
means by which it can be opposed are not obvious. Had 
the Socialist plan of a militia on the Swiss pattern been 
adopted, there need have been no standing army at all, 
and if any armed force had got out of hand, the militia 
which would always reflect the main stream of public 
opinion, could have been embodied to deal with it. We 
see no reason to suppose that more than a minuté frac- 
tion of the German people ever favored Herr von Kapp 
and General Liittwitz, though the reactionary parties 
seem to have grown of late. The Government 
was not popular. Parliamentary democracy, in 
which most Germans a year ago had seen a 
raft of salvation, had not fulfilled expectations. 
The world, indeed seemed even more hostile to 
democratic Germany than it had ever been to 
the old régime. The ghastly economic conditions are 
such that no Government, however brilliant and however 
daring, could have coped with them succesfully. The 
discredit of signing a “ peace of strangulation,’’ the 
after-effects of the blockade, the load of the indemnity, 
the fall of the mark, the virtual impossibility of doing 
an export trade without raw materials, the insulting 
exclusion from the League of Nations, the shattering 
blow of the demand for the 800 “ war criminals’’—all 
this fell on the head of the governing Parliamentary 
Coalition. 

In a word democracy was discredited by those who set 
out to make it secure, and active minds sought a way of 
escape in one or two directions. The Left Socialists, 
who were still repudiating Bolshevism little more than 
a year ago, definitely went over to Moscow at their last 
Congress. The parties of the Right grew every week 

a little bolder in their advocacy of the monarchist- 
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militarist reaction. Even so, we doubt if they had 
brought an appreciable part even of the middle class 
to the point of accepting the return of the Hohenzollerns, 
Herr von Kapp himself dared not avow that intention, 
and during his brief usurpation called himself a 
Republican. The two Right Parties (German 
People’s Party and German National People’s 


Party, the ¢i-devant National Liberals and Conserva- ’ 


tives) polled between them only 15 per cent. of the 
electors a year ago. They are supposed to favor the 
candidature of Hindenburg for the Presidency of the 
Republic. He is put forward very much as MacMahon 
was when France was in a like case, and indiscreet 
friends predict that if elected he would play General 
Monk. But we note no enthusiasm for his candidature 
in the sober part of the middle-class press. The Liberal 
papers are of course hostile, and even the ‘‘ Cologne 
Gazette’’ utters a sharp warning cry of alarm. 

There are in Germany three elements to consider, but 
only two of them are equipped for a serious struggle. 
There is the extreme reaction, which commands a first- 
rate professional army. There is the proletariat, which 
will strike and would fight if it could get arms. There is 
finally the inert citizen mass, the men and women voters, 
the unorganized middle-class, which seems to be in this 
crisis condemned to helpless inaction. It voted a year 
ago. It will vote again in spring or autumn. But any 
compact professional army can upset the ballot boxes, 
and a united proletariat can at least put spokes in the 
wheels of its industry. In this condition of class war, 
Parliamentary democracy can exist and survive only by 
a miracle. Society is stripped to its bare elements, and 
force emerges in its most brutal form as the arbiter of 
its destinies. We have no guess as to how this trial of 
strength will end. Any compromise with the militarists 
is for them a victory. If, on the other hand, the old 
Government wins, as it now seems to be doing, it will 
be only by taking a long step towards a Socialist 
transformation. 

It was firstly the war and secondly the blockade 
which gave to the class struggle in Central Europe this 
acute form. Allow what one must for this, the fact 
remains that from November onwards the Allies have 
done everything that a malign genius could 
desire to aggravate the problem. The outlook 
in November, 1918, was not unpromising. Germany and 
Hungary declared themselves Republics. | Everywhere 
the rush of fashion and the herd mind was to democracy 
and pacifism. The idea of the League of Nations was 
for a few brief morths much more popular in Central 
Europe than it ever was with us. The Allies changed 
all that with fatal skill. They flung every Liberal and 
pacifist element into despair by the spectacle of their 
own ruthless militarism. They discredited the League 
of Nations even for those who had hoped most from it. 
They drove the proletariat to revolution by continuing 
the blockade after the Armistice They delayed every 
sane effort of social reconstruction by allowing the 
economic crisis to race onward unchecked, and only last 
week France was able to veto an international loan. 
Finally they goaded the militarists first to fury and then 
to audacity by grotesque threats which they were unable 
t» enforce. To hang the Kaiser and try the generals 
would have been madness, but to threaten these things 
and then fail to enforce them was to double the folly. 
Nor is this all. The very Corps which was used for the 
rush on Berlin was the Baltic legion which owed its 
existence to Mr. Churchill’s schemes against Russia. A 
year ago the democratic reconstruction of Europe would 
have been easy : it was even achieved. To-day militarism 
has climbed into the saddle in Germany, Hungary, and 
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Turkey. It looks as if in Germany at least, it had been 
thrown out again, but the Berlin coup d’état, the 
Budapest White Terror, the Armenian massacres, all 
these are indirectly the work of Versailles, the answer 
tc our own Imperialism and militaris&. There remains 
only one folly more which the Allies could commit, and 
that would be to follow French advice by embarking on 
active intervention. From that at least it looks as if 
the logic of events, if not our own wisdom, had saved us. 








THESE PRESENT DISCONTENTS. 
By Masor C. H. Dovetas. 
IIT. 

Ir is to be hoped that the previous articles have 
made it clear that the decay of rea/ credit is inextricably 
involved with a disbelief in the bond fides of those in 
control of the policy of industry ; a disbelief which cannot 
fail to be intensified by the observation of the luxury 
which this control enables its possessors to enjoy. It is 
entirely beside the point that, in one sense, the accusa- 
tion of conscious turpitude may be unjustified ; that many 
so-called Capitalists are men of the highest probity and 
culture, and that most of them can no more help making 
money than a cork can help floating—the embittered 
toiler is apt to say, in effect, that, being in control, 
they should deliver the goods, and that as they do not 
deliver the goods, except to themselves, they must be put 
out of control. 

Eliminating rhetoric and personalities, he is right. 
The practical object of the whole economic and indus- 
trial system is to deliver, not ‘‘ more,’’ but the right 
quantity of the right goods to the whole of the people, 
with the minimum of discomfort to all concerned, the 
people themselves, z.e., individuals, being the judge both 
as to quantity and rightness. After that object has been 
attained, the productive organization may legitimately 
be an outlet for creative activity. At no time is it a 
legitimate object of the general productive process to 
‘“‘ provide employment ’’ for the purpose of distributing 
wages—to make things which the public do not need, 
and the makers do not enjoy making, in order that some 
canon of obsolete theological morality, or the premises 
of an effete financial system, may thereby be satisfied. 
Still less is it a legitimate tool of the will-to-govern. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the new motive in 
industry which is required, is not something founded on 
a half-understood altruism, but rather on a well-founded 
assurance that if the best results are not being attained, 
it is because they are practically unattainable, not 
because some person or class is obstructing their attain- 
ment. This amounts to a demand for the control of the 
policy (not the processes) of industry in the interest of the 
consumer, since his demand is the source of all economic 
production, and we may notice in passing that it is no 
doubt here, in all probability, that the State Socialist 
error (for it is an error) took its rise—in the idea that 
this control of policy is resident in administration ; 
whereas it is resident in Finance, in Credit issue, and 
price making. ‘‘ Socialize ’’ these, and there is no need 
to, and you had far better not, nationalize administra- 
tion. 

At this point it is necessary to make clear a funda- 
mental proposition. Men associate together in industry 
because there is a true unearned increment in association 
—a telephone system requires a population to give it a 
value; ten men pulling on a rope can accomplish that 
which ten separated men could never achieve. With the 
growth of machine production and the utilization of 
non-human sources of energy, this unearned increment 
is growing enormously more important than the earned 
increment about which the Syndicalist, in particular, 
is so concerned. 

This unearned increment rests inalienably on a basis 
of Capital, not of Labor; and if Capital derives from, 
and should be vested in the community, as is, broadly 
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speaking, incontestable, then it is as members of the 
community, tout court, unconditionally, that individuals 
should benefit by this unearned increment. The dividend 
is the vehicle for the distribution of this unearned 
increment, and it is in the universalization of the divi- 
dend, and not in its abolition, that we shall achieve 
freedom. Only when this is realized will it be grasped 
that it is better for everyone concerned, and especially 
for Labor, that the routine operators of the plant of 
civilization should be selected solely for efficiency, subject 
to the most drastic competition, and progressively dis- 
placed by machinery. 

Dividends on Capital, then, come from a true 
unearned increment, and the recipient of dividends is 
only the pioneer of the future Citizen. But a dividend, 
in the ordinary sense of the word, is a payment of 
‘‘money,’’ of which we have already seen credit is the vital 
component, and although credit derives from the com- 
munity, the organ of credit-issue, its mobilizer, is the 
bank. The most important and fundamental function 
of a bank should be to envisage the capacity of the 
community it serves, taken in conjunction with its plant 
and culture, to meet the demands made upon it; and, 
under democratic control, to issue purchasing power, on 
behalf of the community (the true State) up to the limit of 
thes capacity, so that as individuals the units composing 
the community can set in motion the machinery which will 
make such demands effective. 

Let me repeat, there must be somewhere something 
which stands as Trustee for the unearned increment of 
association above referred to, the greater part of which 
is inherited from a past generation. This Trustee we 
may call the State, and his agents, the banks. Then it 
must be clear that it is the business of this Trustee to 
divide amongst the tenants-for-life of the estate, it 
benefits, 7.e., the State should lend, and not borrow, 
purchasing power, and that for the benefit of individuals, 
the consumers. 

Currency being merely a sort of conveyor-belt for 
this purchasing power, the form the currency may take 
does not affect the question at issue. The strenuous 
efforts being made at this time to re-establish gold as 
the basis of currency are simply the outcome of the desire 
to monopolize the conveyor-belt in the interests of a 
comparatively small gang of persons who own the gold. 

If, therefore, we can make the bank the servant of 
the consumer and not, as at present, the tool of the 
financier and the price-maker, we can see that the bank 
only ‘‘lends’’ to those enterprises which result in 
ultimate goods and services needed by individuals for 
personal use; in other words, we can democratize the 
policy of production. 

While the dividend is clearly indicated as the final 
method of distributing the goods and services which form 
the material basis of civilization, it is not yet universa- 
lized, and, while aiming at its rapid extension, it is vital 
to the survival of real credit that the unearned increment 
should at once be widely distributed. If we reduce prices 
below cost, i.e., below the sum of the purchasing-power 
distributed during the production of the goods for 
consumption-use, and make an issue of financial credit 
to the producer to enable him to carry on his business 
on the orthodox principles, we have, in effect, given a 
share of this unearned increment to every consumer, and 
left him with an additional credit-power to form the 
basis of his future dividends. The basis of this financial 
credit issue has already been indicated ; it is dependent 
on the ratio between the credit value of both capital 
production and ultimate production, and total con- 
sumption. 

It should be noticed that the control of credit issue 
and the regulation of prices are interdependent—you 
cannot tackle one of them alone. Sach issues of credit 
are constantly in progress at present, and simply put up 
prices. Similarly, any attempt to fix prices results in the 








stifling of all initiative and the inevitable ascendancy of 
a bureaucracy. It is outside the scope of these para- 
graphs to deal with the mechanism necessary to put the 


. principles herein outlined into practical operation, but 


it may be said that it is of the simplest description, and 
is practically all of it in existence. The writer will be 


_ happy to explain it to anyone who is sufficiently 


interested to write to him on the matter. 


In conclusion, it may not be out of place to glance 
briefly at some of the results which might be expected 
to accrue from the adoption of the policy indicated; and 
this aspect of the question can hardly be better put than 
in the words of Mr. A. R. Orage, quoted from a pamphlet 
printed for private circulation :— 

rei these results are brought about with the 
minimum disturbance of existing social arrangements, 
yet with immediate social relief. No attack is made 
upon property as such, or upon the rights of property. 
No confiscation is implied, nor any violent supercession 
of existing industrial control. No sudden or difficult 
transformation on the part of the State is presupposed. 
Nor are men expected, as acondition of the practicability 
of the scheme, to be better than they are. The scheme, 
in short, presupposes.only what is. 

‘‘ Nevertheless, from the moment that it is adopted, 
considerable changes are effected, and fundamental 
reconstruction is induced. Prices would fall to a level 
unknown in this country for five hundred years; and 
real wages (in other words, the purchasing power of 
wages) would correspondingly rise. Production would 
be enormously stimulated by the diffusion of spending 
power ; yet, at the same time, extravagant consumption 
would be checked by the operation of the ratio of 
Price and Cost. Invention would obviously be encour- 
aged by a common and palpable interest in labor-saving : 
and in general the whole of Industry would at once 
begin to respond to the spirit of a real co-operative 
Commonwealth. 

‘‘What democracy has effected in politics, that, and 
much more would be effected by democracy in economics. 

: It is certain that its adoption would so 
profoundly modify the commercial relations of all 
nations as to remove the principal cause of war between 
them.”’ 

(CONCLUSION. ) 





A London Piarp. 


Lonpon, Fripay. 


Tue defeat of the German counter-revolution is the 
first victory that democracy has won since the Treaty of 
Versailles. It was accomplished by means of the general 
strike, and it shows that when that weapon is used as 
a last device against tyranny, it is not to be surrendered 
or despised. The Junkers began too soon; they were 
insufficiently organized; and their revolt brought 
to the top the queerest assortment of rogues and 
fanatics that the many catastrophes of post-war 
Europe have as yet produced. There can be little 
doubt as to the prime mover. That was Luden- 
dorff. His ablest intellectual, Colonel Bauer, and his 
most ambitious helper, von Pabst, were both in it, and 
his direction from behind has been fairly obvious. One 
of the resources of the leaders was a plan for co-operation 
with the Bolsheviks. It was duly and unfavorably 
reported to Moscow. The proposition was for a joint 
attack on the Entente. The shrewd Bolshevik comment 
was that though the turn of the Entente might come 
first, that of the Bolsheviks would come second. The 
doubtful element was the attitude of Ebert and Noske. 
Tt was probably honest, though unintelligent. But 
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these two men wil] carry the stigma of failure in unmask- 
ing the designs of the conspirators and of vigor and 
promptitude in dealing with them. As for our own 
Government, it has, I imagine, acted correctly. I hope 
the same may be said of our military mission. It must 
by this time be aware of the peril to the German State 
involved in the maintenance of the Baltic Corps on a 
war footing and its encouragement as a weapon against 
Bolshevism. One would like to think that has always 
been its opinion. 


“Cneck’’ has been administered to Mr. Lloyd 
George’s proposal to turn the Coalition into a party for 
himself. As it happens, it is the “Times” which has 
done for Mr. George the same kind office that 
on a memorable occasion it performed for Mr. Asquith. 
For it is the ‘Times’’ report of the meeting 
between the Prime Minister and his “ Liberal ’”’ 
Ministers which has jeopardized the success of his 
later mancuvre with the Tory  Coalitionists. 
At first all went well Dr. Addison, that Radical 
stalwart, seems to have led off with the brave decision 
to dare all for a party devoted to “our Great Prime 
Minister.” Dr. Addison’s brick was well and truly laid, 
and Mr. Churchill and Sir Gordon Hewart added others 
of a similar quality. But from that point the plan of 
turning Liberalism into a Trust House for Mr. Lloyd 
George went no further. In fact a frost set in. There 
were references to principles, to benighted beings who 
had been Liberals all their lives, to the chance of a 
revolt among those grovellers, the Liberal Associations, 
and even to such degraded people as constituents. It was 
suggested that there might be difficulties in the way of 
Liberal members summoning Tory brewers and ground 
landlords to serve on their associations, and, in fact, to 
turning sheep and goats into a common fold. Mr. George’s 
lively mind makes light of such difficulties, but 
their seriousness grew as the meeting went on, and 
the Prime Minister was driven to hedging and in the 
end to an almost complete verbal abandonment (doubt- 
less with mental reserves) of the great scheme of 
“fusion.’” Much the same difficulty occurs for the 
Tories. Shall the publican lamb lie down with the 
prohibitionist lion, and the Radical butcher lead the 
landowning ox to the slaughter? These are the tribu- 
lations of the smoother; the drop of wormwood in the 
cup of the statesman in a hurry to quaff the intoxicating 
draught of power. Why should people have principles 
when our only statesman has none? It is annoying that 
such trifles should arise ; but for the moment they block 
Mr. George’s way. 


NEVERTHELESS the movement for concentration, 
though it has failed temporarily, will not be abandoned, 
and is in a sense inevitable. But concentration leads to 
concentration. Unless Mr. George is to be Prime 
Minister for ever and ever, a force must be created 
adequate to the business of displacing him. And if an 
attempt—unreal as one believes it to be—is made to 
modernize Toryism, it cannot be met by a Conservative- 
Liberalism. The economic situation does not stand still : 
it is always on the move. You have to satisfy the miners 
and give the mining industry a form under which it can 
go forward and prosper ; you have to pluck the railway 
system out of its existing stagnation. And you must 
devise a form of international Government for Europe. 








These are tasks in which the Liberal view and the Labor 
view do not antagonize each other; but are com- 
plementary—the Liberal element in Socialism and the 
social element in Liberalism being equally essential. Is 
no attempt to be made to form a joint policy out of 


them? Unless it is made, I see no answer to 
Mr. George’s move. 


OnE hopes that among all the suitors for justice 
who throng our courts, poor little Montenegro will not 
be forgotten. After all she was our ally, and it is hard 
that she should come to be overrun and absorbed by 
Serbia, who has not half her claims on our sympathy, 
and that we should consent to such an outrage. I under- 
stand that Serbia now assents formally to the Monte- 
negrin appeal for the election of a free assembly in place 
of the impudent sham that she set up in Podgoritza. 
But under what conditions? The Serbian army is to 
remain in occupation. And this is just what Montenegro 
does not want. The Serbians have acted after their 
kind—they have deposed the Montenegrin judges, school- 
masters, doctors, chemists, and local officials, and set 
up their own puppets. The Montenegrins, therefore, ask 
that the Serbians should retire while the elections are 
held and be replaced by a small British force. Otherwise, 
they say, the elections will be free only in name. 
Montenegro may be disposed to vote herself back to 
independence. Certainly she should be permitted that 
right of self-determination. But she will never do so 
if the Serbian Governor-General can help it. 


Bur Montenegro is not the only small country in 
which the demand comes for a free election. There is 
Greece. Her financial situation is not enviable. In 
1914 she had a National Debt of about two milliards of 
francs ; it has now risen to seven milliards, a sum out of 
all proportion to the resources of the country. Unfor- 
tunately there is little or no freedom of opinion in 
Greece. The Press censorship is severe; thousands of 
functionaries suspected of the smallest sympathy with 
the late king’s cause “have been imprisoned or dismissed ; 
and government still resembles the “state of siege” 
which was set up in 1917. Nor are foreign affairs in a 
happy plight. The policy of aggrandizement abroad has 
brought no relief to the Motherland. Thus as a result 
of the part which Greek troops were made to play in 
the campaign against the Bolsheviks, Greek colonists in 
the south of Russia have been subject to bitter persecu- 
tion, and many have been forced to leave the country. 
No wonder the demand grows for power to revise 
Ministerial policy in a state of freedom from martial law. 


I see that the literary tradesmen are much aggrieved 
at my reference to Mr. Garvice’s work, and express 
themselves with unction in the columns of the 
“Sunday Express.’’ I suppose I have a hardened 
soul, but I am unable to discover my offence, as they and 
Mr. Douglas conceive it. Is it a crime to say that you 
have never read a man’s work, even though you delay 
saying it till he is dead, when your statement cannot 
possibly give him pain? Is it even distressing to his 
relatives to know that a much-read and very popular 
author is not a universally read one? Let me make my 
own sensitiveness a measure of other people’s. I will 
give Mr. Douglas leave to say anything he likes about 
me when I quit this delightful scene, and risk its vexing 
either my ghost or my family. Neither do I acknow- 
ledge an incorrect statement of the facts. I have in 
turn asked five literary men to say whether they were 
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readers of Mr. Garvice’s books. They were (1) the 
assistant-editor of Tae Nation; (2) a member of the 
literary staff of another weekly paper ; (3) a well-known 
playwright; (4) a literary reviewer; (5) the editor of a 
literary journal. Only (5) had read any of his novels, 
and he warmly and unhesitatingly concurred in my 
suggestion of the class into which they seemed to fall. 
I add Mr. Clement Shorter’s experience, again identical 
with my own. 


Let me then address myself to the point of criticism. 
Here is a writer who in an extremely happy and 
fortunate life enjoyed a circulation many times in excess 
of that of Hardy and Meredith and Gissing put together, 
and yet who (if the universal report of him be true) never 
wrote what one may call imaginative truth about life. 
Why, then, should they read him to whom such truth 
is the one thing in literature they care for? Because 
his work amused people, and freed them from care or 
ennui? Is that a good thing? If it is, it is no better 
than selling candy or champagne, which possess the 
same care-dispelling properties. But supposing it were 
a bad thing? Whither. after all, have the amusement- 
drugged peoples of Europe been led? Suppose they had 
read a little less Garvice and a little more Tolstoy, who, 
after all, wrote amazingly well and feelingly enough to 
draw the stars out of heaven? Suppose they had been told 
a little more of the things that belonged to their peace, 
instead of those that sap the mind and blur the under- 
standing of life, or even (and this, I imagine, Mr. 
Garvice’s books never did) deprave its values as well as 
misinterpret them ? 


In any case, it seems to me essential to say that the 
literary tradesmar. cannot have it both ways. He has 
his great circulation, his large income, the perpetual 
advertisement of the common press. He is peculiarly 
the child of the capitalist age, its friend and apologist. 
But as long as tho art of criticism survives he must not 
look to be acclaimed as an artist. Those who regard art 
not as amusement, but as the redemptive and creative 
power in life, are naturally jealous of those who claim to 
enter its circle. They think they know who poseess the 
password ; and they have no difficulty at all in “ spotting ’’ 
the great number of writers and painters and sculptors 
who have not. And they prepose to exercise the right 
of criticism not in mockery (though mockery is a weapon 
of truth and a good stout weapon, too) but because its 
testing power is necessary to the well-being of ‘men. In 
the long run even the mass of men exercise it and the 
false art dies a natural death. But deliberate criticism 
is still useful ; for it hastens the end. 

A Wavyrarer. 





Wife and Wetters. 


THE DANGER TO THE LIBERAL TRADITION. 


Sm Rosert Morant, who was perhaps the most distin- 
guished civil servant of this age, was a good example of a 
particular type of English tradition. A very consider- 
able place in English history is occupied by the class 
which can afford, with such help as is available from 
scholarships or by its own savings, to give its sons a 





liberal education, but cannot provide them with any- 
thing more. This is true of the eighteenth century, for 
though we are apt to think of that age as pre-eminently 
the age of aristocracy, the chief share in the expansion 
and administration of the Empire fell to men of the 
class we are describing. It is true also of the nine- 
teenth century, for though we think of that century 
as the age of industrial predominance and the growth 
of democracy, some of its most important institutions 
were emphatically the work of this class. If we look at 
the history of France in the last fifty years we can see 
what the establishment and the competent and healthy 
activity of an impartial Civil Service, based on merit, 
and not on political patronage, have meant to our public 
life, and the history of this Civil Service has been made 
by men whose equipment was a liberal education and 
nothing more. 

It is this class that is most obviously threatened at 
this moment by the rise in prices. A century ago in 
a similar crisis the workers were unable to help them- 
selves and the brunt of the French war fell on them. 
To-day, fortunately, they are in a different position. 
With more than six millions of men and women organized 
in Trade Unions the nation is safe from the calamity of 
a wholesale degradation of life for the mass of the people 
such as it suffered in the last century. We do not mean 
that there will be no attempt to reduce that standard : 
one such attempt was contemplated last autumn. But 
the workers, if they have proved unable so far to 
persuade the community to adopt the only democratic 
remedies for our present distress, are able at any rate 
to prevent any catastrophic blow at their position. 

The class we have in view are in different circum- 
stances. The parsons, the doctors, the ordinary pro- 
fessional or literary men, from whose homes have come 
the men who used a liberal education as their equip- 
ment for life, these are all in very desperate straits. 
Their incomes do not rise with the increase in the cost 
of living and they will have to accustom themselves to a 
more sparing régime. What is more important they 
will no longer be able to bring up their children as they 
have done in the past, and the nation is threatened with 
the loss of a special type of educated man who has ren- 
dered very important services in the past. For there is 
a great deal of difference between the man who inherits 
wealth and ideas of luxurious living, and the man who 
owes to fortune and his parents nothing but the oppor- 
tunity of developing his mind with a wider range of 
interest than the mere ambition to make money. If 
Oxford and Cambridge are filled with the sens of war 
profiteers, to the exclusion of the sons of poorer parents, 
the nation will suffer a loss not only in its capacity but 
also in its imagination. 

Sir Henry Craik reproached the Labor. Party in 
Monday’s debate with its indifference to the fate of this 
class. The Labor Party might retort that this class 
has not as a whole been too sensitive to the fate of the 
workers in the past. It accepted the assumptions of the 
capitalist system with their harsh consequences to the 
workers, although in point of fact those assumptions 
were fatal to the true interests of this class itself. For 
if once the standard of profit was accepted, what became 
of a class whose services to the community were not 
measured in commercial profit? To the mind that was 
steeped in the atmosphere of the capitalist system, the 
idea of disinterested learning was folly, and the man who 
served the nation as an artist or a teacher of any kind, 
whether as man of letters or professor, or parson, was 
regarded as a non-producer and a luxury. It is curious 
that Dean Inge in his lamentations over the fate of this 
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class and the rapacity of labor overlooks entirely its 
treatment under the old system. What could be more 
significant or more scandalous than the scale of salaries 
in the secondary schools? It was the custom at one 
time for the village parson to put the village teacher to 
dine in the kitchen, or to call him in to wait at table. 
In the economy of the capitalist system the teacher 
occupies much the same position. The man who counts 
is the man who deals in tops or spun fine cotton: it 
seems ridiculous to suppose that the teacher should 
have a standard of life that would enable him to travel or 
buy books: he is merely training the mind, whereas the 
worsted king is making money. No better illustration 
could be given of the tenacity of this atmosphere than 
the speeches in which Mr. Fisher commended his Educa- 
tion Bill to the House of Commons, for he frankly 
accepted the view that it was magnanimous of the indus- 
trial magnates to spare a few hours a week for something 
so unimportant as education, and invited them to run 
the schools on their own premises so that they could be 


satisfied that the children were receiving useful instruc-_ 


tion. 

It was a great thing for the nation that when we 
came to organize a Civil Service both at home and for 
India we could draw on a supply of men with the right 
kind of training and outlook. It would be a great 
catastrophe if this type of mind and tradition dis- 
appeared under the pressure of poverty, and if the pursuit 
of wealth became the one aim of effort and sacrifice. How 
can this calamity be avoided? It can only be avoided 
if the burden of the war is thrown on wealth. In other 
words, the threatened class should join forces with labor 
in demanding a capital levy. Of three men, one can 
meet a new charge by cutting off one of many luxuries 
or by accumulating rather less of a fortune for his son: 
another can meet it by taking his son from school at 
fifteen instead of allowing him to finish his education: 
a third can only meet it by reducing his food and the 
food of his family below the standard necessary for health 
and growth. If the burden of the French War had 
been thrown on the first man, we should not be talking 
to-day of a (3 nation. It fell on the third man, which 
was the worst fate of all. Any society that cared about 
its future and was not in the power of the great interests 
would not let it fall on either the second cr the third. 
Tt would throw the burden on the first. Hitherto the 
men in the second class have been to apt to think, as 
Dean Inge thinks, that their interests are bound up with 
the interests of the first, whereas on this capital issue 
of the moment they are clearly identical with those of the 
third. The capital levy in some form is the best instru- 
ment we can devise for securing that the burden shall 
fall on the first. 

The capital levy would make it easier for this class 
to survive because, accompanied by a policy of common 
sense abroad, it would make living cheaper. But it 
will not be of itself sufficient. We have to get a new 
scale of values. The old system implied that culture 
and scholarship were to be the possession of a small class 
and that the chief business of a society which was to 
produce was best attained by the concentration of its 
leading minds on the direction of trade and industry and 
the concentration of the masses on unrelieved toil. The 
assumptions of that system are now attacked by move- 
ments of all kinds from the Guild movement in industry 
to such enterprises as the People’s Theatre and the 
Workers’ Educational Association. The nation has to 
decide what it is that it values most. In the middle of 
the last century a number of schools were founded to 
eater just for the class of which we have heen speaking. 
What is wanted is that the ideas that led to the estab- 
lishment of schools like Cheltenham and Haileybury and 
Marlborough should be applied on a much wider scale. 
We want a great forward movement in education, not 
confined to any class, which will bring the ideas and 
atmosphere of a liberal education within the reach of 
every home. The proposals of the Adult Education 
Committee, on which we commented in a recent article, 
sucgest a number of directions in which action could be 
taken, and they are important because they recognize 

that if you are to have a society with large and dis- 





interested ideas, you must give wide opportunities for 
intellectual development and the training of the imagi- 
nation to men and women who have left school. But we 
must introduce also large and ambitious plans for our 
secondary schools. There ought to be a grammar school 
of the character of the schools at Manchester, Birming- 
ham, Bradford, in every town. In other words educa- 
tion has to be made cheaper to the parents and more 
expensive to the State. Once education is treated as 
the most important of our public tasks, it becomes an 
easy matter, for our difficulty now is that the State and 
the locality agree in giving it a grudging recognition, 
keeping down the expenses to the lowest possible figure 
and sweating the teachers in a way they would not 
dare to sweat a well organized set of manual workers. 
Put education in this position, and there will be no lack 
of men and women ready to devote themselves to that 
career, and to prepare for it by the most thorough train- 
ing, which is the best guarantee for the survival of the 
traditions of a liberal education. The artist, the 
thinker, the man of letters, will have a larger and not a 
smaller world for their ideas, and a much more direct 
challenge will be made to the fashions and tastes that 
threaten to destroy the soul of the nation. Here again 
the interests of the class that is in danger sre in agree- 
ment with those of Labor. For the money that is needed 
to give the opportunity of a liberal education to the class 
that has enjoyed it in the past, as well as to the democracy 
for which Labor wishes to prepare, can only be found by 
redistributing burdens and by renouncing Imperialism. 
We stand at a crisis in which we can choose between being 
a big Empire or a great people. 





EAST AND WEST. 


‘“ In the name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate!’ 
Is it not incredible? To think that those words, so full 
of grace and kindliness, should begin the letters, the 
addresses, the common tales of Islam! With what 
feelings can we remember such words when every morn- 
ing brings news of massacres by Moslems? When we try 
to realize the slaughter and misery of Armenians in the 
Moslem provinces of Turkey, or try to recall (as the 
present writer has no difficulty in recalling) the slaughter 
and misery of Bulgarians and Catholic Albanians under 
Turkish domination only a few years ago, with what a 
sense of mockery do we repeat that familiar sentence of 
the Moslem prayer! 

It is not as though that appeal to a merciful and 
compassionate God were exceptional. The teaching of 
the Prophet himself abounds in precepts of mercy and 
compassion. The Koran, we are told, was jotted down 
by a scribe upon reeds or bones or any old thing as the 
Prophet uttered its sentences from time to time; the 
scraps were flung together into a box and sorted out after 
the Prophet’s death. No wonder there are contradictions 
in the texts. But the version we possess begins with a 
simple prayer to ‘‘ the Lord of all Worlds, most merciful, 
the King of Judgment.’’ It implores guidance in the 
right way, even in the way of those whom He has loved ; 
and the most practical of its ordinances prescribe kindlv 
treatment for orphans, for widows, and for slaves. All 
followers of Islam are to be brothers. Distinctions of 
tribe or blood are to be obliterated in that common 
faith. What is more, this mercy and compassion are 
extended beyond the limits of Islam itself. We have 
a little book of extracts from the Prophet’s sayings, 
collected only a few years ago by a devoted believer. In 
it we find such sentences as these :—‘‘ A perfect Moslem 
is he from whose tongue and hands mankind is safe ’’: 
“The most excellent Jehad (Holy War) is that for the 
conquest of self’’; or, at greater length :— 

‘*And behold a bier passed by Lord Mohammed, 
and he stood up; and it was said to him, ‘ This is the 
bier of a Jew.’ He said, ‘Was it not the holder of a 
soul, from which we should take example and fear?’ ” 

**T asked Lord Mohammed of the most excellent 
Iman (way of faith), and he said, ‘To love him who 
loveth God, and to keep your tongue employed in 
repeating the name of God.’ What else? He said, ‘ To 
do unto all men as you would wish to have done unto 
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you, and to reject for others what you would reject for 

yourself.’ ’’ 

Many other gentle sayings are included in this book, 
such as ‘‘ The love of the world is the root of all evil,”’ 
‘* Poverty is my pride,’’ or :— 

** Whoever visits a sick person, an angel calleth 
from heaven, ‘Be happy in the world, and happy be 
your walking, and take you a habitation in Paradise.’ 
Whoever visits a sick person always enters into and 
swims in a sea of mercy until he sits down; and when 
he sits down, he is drowned thereiti.”’ 

Let us remember also that saying, perhaps the most 
familiar of all Mohammed’s sayings: ‘‘ Heaven lies at 
the feet of motiers.’’ Or consider those five main rules 
of Moslem life, how excellent they are: Washing of the 
body five times a day; Washing of the soul by prayer 
five times a day; Charity by public and private gifts ; 
Fasting for one month a year; and the Pilgrimage to 
Mecca, the emblem of the Pilgrimage of Life, the symbol 
of Equality and Brotherhood, as is the Hindu 
Pilgrimage to Juggernaut, the Equal Lord of all Man- 
kind, at Puri. And remember again the Prophet’s 
insistence upon the Unity of God, bred though he was 
among the worship of his country-people’s idols, 
numerous as the days of the year; and among conflicting 
sects of Jews and Christians, Homoousians, Homoiou- 
sians, Monothelites, Monophysites, followers of James, 
followers of Eutychus. ‘‘ There is no God but God! ”’ 
With what decision that great cry clears the air, like 
a blast of wind cleaving through fog! From such 
sayings and such doctrine it is a long way to the slaughter 
of Infidels (as at Medina even under the Prophet’s rule), 
to the Sword of Islam, the devastation of cultivated 
Asia and cultivated Greece, the prolonged miseries of 
the other Balkan States, the torments of Armenia, or 
even the hostility between the main divisions of the 
Faith, and the further sub-division of Islam into almost 
as many conflicting sects as Christianity itself can boast. 

It is a long way. It is just about as far as 
Christianity has departed, age after age, from the 
teachings of its Founder. Many of the Prophet’s 
sayings sound like echoes of Christ’s, and no doubt they 
were echoes of Christian teaching which the Prophet 
heard repeated around him. Perhaps it is familiarity 
from childhood that brings Christ’s teaching more 
directly home to us; perhaps it is the purer consistency 
and grandeur of His own life. At all events, they appear 
to possess a niore intimate appeal, a more spiritual 
inspiration. But by so much the wider is the departure 
of His professing followers from His Way of Faith to be 
measured. Christ’s sayings, like the Prophet’s, were 
jotted down or repeated from mouth to mouth, and after- 
wards were arranged by various hands. They are so 
familiar as to be almost forgotten. ‘‘ Blessed are the 
poor,’’ ‘‘ Blessed are the meek,’’ ‘‘ Blessed are the 
merciful,’ ‘‘ Blessed are the peacemakers,’’ “‘ Blessed 
are they which are persecuted for righteousness’ sake,’’ 
‘* Resist not evil,’’ ‘‘ Love your enemies,’’ ‘‘ Lay not 
up for yourselves treasures upon earth,’’ “ Behold the 
fowls of the air,’’ ‘‘ Consider the lilies,’’ ‘‘ Judge not, 
that ye be not judged.’’ Those quotations are only from 
one single collection of His sayings. They are all so 
simple that even ecclesiastics cannot mistake or explain 
away their meaning. And yet consider for one moment 
the characteristics of Christianity’s history—the sects, 
the hatred of Christian for Christian, the mutual tor- 
turings and burnings, the prolonged religious wars, the 
atrocious and lucrative enslavement of Africans under 
the hypocritical plea of baptism, the pious excuses for 
the oppression of our own workpeople and their children, 
the ill-treatment of men who have conscientiously 
attempted to follow the words of Christ in this country 
and America, the cries of Christ’s Bishops encouraging 
the State to further persecution. 

Tt all seems rather strange, and to a Moslem it may 
seem even stranger than to us. For the Moslem’s wars 
and massacres, however inconsistent with parts of the 
Prophet’s teaching, have usually been excused as deeds 
of faith, purgations of the world from Unbelievers. It 
is true that under Arctic hunger dog will eat dog, and 
at times Moslem will fight Moslem. But as a rule dog 





does not eat dog, nor Moslem fight Moslem. Between 
them a sense of the community and _ brotherhood 
ordained by the Prophet still subsists, obliterating the 
narrow distinctions of race and nation. As followers 
of the Prophet, held conscious of God's presence at least 
five times a day, even the degraded negro tribes of West 
Africa can rise to the dignity of an equal and widespread 
faith. But if the Moslem is capable of logical thought, 
and if he remembers the Christian precepts commanding 
men to love their enemies and not to resist evil, with 
what astonishment he must have heard that Christian 
nations were engaged for nearly five years in killing as 
many of each other as they possibly could! And if 
he remembers the Christian precept forbidding men to 
lay up for themselves treasures upon earth, with what 
astonishment he must now be hearing the terms of 
Treaties elaborated by Christian diplomatists—the land- 
grabbing, the clamor for coalfields, for gold, for con- 
cessions, for the exploitation of wealth and treasures far 
removed from heaven. 

There is a letter in Layard’s ‘‘ Nineveh and 
Babylon ’’ (page 663), which expresses to some extent 
the difference between the ordinary Moslem and the 
ordinary Christian, now brought so sharply up against 
each other in the Near and Middle East. Though it 
is well known, we may quote a few of its beautiful 
sentences. It is from Imaum Ali Zade, ‘‘ the meek in 
spirit,’’ to some inquiring European economist :— 


“ My illustrious Friend, and Joy of my Liver! 
The thing you ask of me is both difficult and useless. 
Although 1 have passed all my days in this place, I 
have neither counted the houses nor inquired into the 
number of the inhabitants; and as to what one person 
loads on his mules and the other stows away in the 
bottom of his ship, that is no business of mine. But, 
above all, as to the previous history of this city, God 
only knows the amount of dirt and confusion that the 
infidels may have eaten before the coming of the sword 
of Islam. It were unprofitable for us to inquire. 

““O my soul! O my lamb! Seek not after the 
things which concern you not. Of a truth thou 
hast spoken many words ; and there is no harm done, for 
the speaker is one and the listener is another. = 

‘* Listen, O my son! There is no wisdom equal to 
the belief in God. He created the world, and shall we 
liken ourselves unto Him in seeking to penetrate into 
the mysteries of His creation? Shall we say, behold 
this star spinneth round that star, and this other star 
with a tail goes and comes in so many years? Let 
it go. He from whose hand it came will guide and 


direct it. . . . Will much knowledge create thee a 
double belly, or wilt thou seek Paradise with thine 
eyes ? 


‘*O my friend, if thou wilt be happy, say there is no 
God but God! Do not evil and then thou wilt fear 
neither man nor death; for surely thine hour will 
come.”’ 


Is it with similar feelings of quiet devotion that 
this week a pamphlet has been issued asking whether 
‘“our Imperial Statesmen could see their way to advise 
His Majesty to make an appeal to all his peoples to offer 
Prayer with Thanksgiving to God in accordance with 
their religious faiths, for the well-being and preservation 
of the Empire’’? In attending those services would 
Imaum Ali Zade, the meek in spirit, be reminded that 
the meek are blessed ? 

Moslems like him (and there are many of them) 
appear to come nearer to their Prophet’s ideal of life in 
God than the European often comes to the ideal of him 
who said, ‘‘ To me to live is Christ.’’ The statesmen 
and financiers of Europe, for instance, do not seem to 
approach that ideal at all closely. They might plead 
that it would be dangerous to the Defence of their 
Realms if they did, but the danger does not appear 
imminent. It may be that the Christian precepts, being, 
as we said, of finer inspiration than the Moslem, rise still 
too far above the reach of ordinary mortals such as our 
statesmen and financiers are. The average Mussulman 
may be able to live up to the Prophet’s teaching more 
easily, and perhaps his Oriental or African nature 
renders him less liable to the temptations of greed and 
acquisition than even our Churches have sometimes been 
in the past. The Roman Emperor said it was possible 
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to practise virtue in a palace; but he had not tried 
Lombard-street or Wall-street or Westminster. 

But, after all, the miracle of miracles is that man- 
kind can even conceive such rules of righteousness as 
either Christianity or Islam lays down. Geologist 
measurers of time tell us that man’s life on earth in 
comparison with earth’s duration has been as two seconds 
are to twenty-four hours. That is not much time for 
the most savage of all the animals to develop decency 1n. 
True, that as Mephisto said, man uses his little glim- 
mering light of reason only to become more bestial than 
the beasts. Yet still, however incapable of acting up 
to the ideal of Christ or even of the Prophet, he is 
sensitive to the beauty of both, and has the grace to give 
them the reluctant and often the hypocritical homage 
of his reverence. It is a marvel inspiring incalculable 


hope. 





Contemporaries, 


ROBERT MORANT. 

He was big, physically and mentally, with a limitless 
power of work ; always animated by large ideas. That 
is why it is so difficult to imagine him dead; why one 
wishes to testify also to a national as well as a personal 
loss. He was a kind of Lord Fisher of the Civil Service. 
He sessed the same ruthless hatred of inefficiency, 
or hetne he regarded as inefficiency. He combined in 
similar fashion minute attention to detail with adherence 
to and effort towards large and almost startling ideas. 
His life was spent in similar continuous warfare. He 
attracted equally furious hatreds and affections. Both 
men seemed at times to have gone down hopelessly before 
those who desired their destruction. Both survived, each 
to see the travail of his soul in part satisfied. But 
the older man survives happily with his life work done. 
The younger has gone when he was but just launching 
the greatest of all his schemes along its perilous, 
magnificent way. 

He was a man of strong prejudices and hatreds. He 
lived entirely for his work. He never thought of himself 
or spared himself in his work. He talked perhaps too 
recklessly for the model Civil Servant, and let it be 
known in conversations of the kind which should be 
private, but never are private, his opinion of cowardice 
or selfishness or folly even in high places. The tongue of 
the ready parasite always conveyed these remarks to the 
high places. And relations were sometimes strained. He 
was always loyal to his political chiefs, though occasionally 
he was let down badly by some of them. But loyalty 
to such as these did not go much beyond the — 
tradition of the Civil Service. But to those he 
trusted, who had similar ideals to his own, and who 
would take upon’ themselves the responsibility 
for a subordinate’s mistake (just as he would take 
upon himself any mistake his own subordinate had 
committed), his devotion was unbounded. He would take 
any trouble thrust upon him. He would slave day and 
night in such service. His official jrelations would 
rapidly pass into a warm friendship. We used to accuse 
him of believing that no one was fit for the Civil Service 
unless he had been educated at Winchester and New 
College. This was not snobbery on his part. He 
thought he found in that atmosphere a respect for intel- 
lect, a power of work, and above all, a tradition of 
loyalty. 

He accomplished or partly accomplished the two 
greatest reforms of his generation, the making of a 
National Education system and the commencement of 
the system of National Health. Each alone would have 
been enough for one man’s allotted days. Together, they 
have brought him prematurely to the grave. These 
were achievements in the kingdom of the mind 
as great as was the Dreadnought in the kingdom 
of matter. In neither were the schemes 
fashioned completely according to his ideas. Every- 
where the best was deflected by outside influences 
jnto the second best. Waves of political and religious 








prejudice, Churchmen fighting Nonconformists, friendly 
society against industrial company, and both against the 
State, vested interests and often blind stupidity firmly 
entrenched and with a political ‘‘ pull,’’ often turned 
the currents awry. He was sometimes obstinate and 
often indignant at the “ political’’ concessions which 
had to be made to get through this litter of ancient 
rubbish. I think he would have been an invaluable 
public servant in a Bolshevik State, in which the 
command had gone forth, either in education or in public 
health, that all things should be made new. He took his 
work with a tremendous seriousness. He took with 
even greater seriousness any check or mutilation of that 
work. He never joined that fortunate company who have 
been able to carry out the advice of the Psalmist to fret 
Lot themselves because of evil doers. He fretted hiim- 
self far more with worry than with work; and it was 
worry more than work which often brought him so near 
to a breakdown, and possibly shortened his life. 
Fortunately he had the gift of laughter also, and in the 
most desperate moments of the launching of such an 
enterprise as the Insurance Act, he could always find 
relief in laughter at the utter impossibility and absurdity 
of it all. I remember one evening spent with him about 
a week after the Bill was passed, spent for the most part 
walking up and down Whitehall outside the Government 
buildings, when such a change occurred. We went 
through all the insuperable difficulties and foolishness 
of action. The Bill had been a year in passing. He was 
called in to help only a week after it had passed. The 
German Insurance Scheme had taken twenty-five years 
to complete. We were asked to complete a far more 
complicated and comprehensive scheme in six months. 
Half the clauses were highly technical, many contradicted 
each other, some rendered necessary action obviously 
illegal. The German scheme was carried out with general 
good:; ours was to be launched amid a hurricane of abuse 
and hatred, with everyone doing everything legally 
possible to hinder and check its construction. There was 
no office, no staff, no address, no telephone. I remember 
his increasing anger as we summarized all the difficulties, 
till he stopped at midnight outside the Treasury and 
sweeping his stick round us two on the pavement declared 
fiercely “ Here is the National Insurance Office.’’ Then 
the absurdity of the situation struck me and we burst into 
laughter, and, laughing, went home. 

The story of how that vast, dead, and hated leviathan 
was laboriously hoisted on its feet and had the breath of 
life breathed into it, is the story of an enterprise which, if 
fully told, would be a permanent vindication of the 
British Civil Service. Our opponents openly taunted 
us with the impossibility of the creature ever moving, 
and only a week before the appointed day the “ Times ”’ 
announced in leaded type as special news that its arrival 
would see the coming of complete chaos. Morant himself 
had periods of depression about it, but these periods 
never interfered with the effort of the day. When that 
day came the effort was rewarded. The thing came into 
operation with the utmost smoothness and efficiency. The 
wonder would have been not that the dog danced badly 
but that it danced at all. As a matter of fact it danced 
well. 

Morant acquired, of course, the loan of the pick of 
the younger men of the Civil Service. The men who 
then worked with us have since the opening of the war 
become the heads of the great departments of the State. 
An assembly of all the Civil Servants who served under 
Morant then would form an astonishing company. Those 
who are not now heads of departments, like Sir Claude 
Schuster, Sir Warren Fisher or Sir John Anderson, are 
in high position on International Commissions, such as 
Sir John Bradbury, Mr. Salter, or Mr. Wise. Moraut 
worked with them as a team. Many of them slept on the 
buildings, others worked al] night there without sleeping. 
They knew he never spared himself. One of my func- 
tions was the keeping up of our end against technical 
and sometimes unanswerable questions in the House of 
Commons. It was a continuous battle, in which Morant 
was extraordinarily loyal and helpful—available at any 
hour of the night or day. These were days and 
experiences which cemented friendship. Some of my 
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political colleagues expressed sympathy and apprehen- 
sion for me on his appointment as having in Morant a 
difficult permanent Secretary. So much injury the 
gossip of the clubs had done him. -They knew little of 
their man. Our years of work together kept that friend- 
ship altogether undisturbed. No man would I more 
gladly have summoned if entrusted with any similar fresh 
adventure. 

To the men he liked and trusted, and especially the 
young men, he was boundlessly generous. He would 
lose no opportunity of pushing them forward, or even 
engineering their promotion, often though they seemed 
to him indispensable. During the war, when the demand. 
for efficiency and experience in new departments was 
increasing daily, I never appealed in vain for one of his 
‘‘ indispensable ’’ men, and none of them failed to make 
good. The only thing he insisted upon was that 
the uew department should give conditions at 
least as good as the old. As his trained staff 
left him, he came more and more to aksorb their work, 
and carry on. I remember early in the war a particular 
technical piece of work laid upon me by the Cabinet, 
which had to be done quickly. I immediately enlisted 
Morant’s service. We would work together in my house 
until three or four in the morning, when my power would 
collapse, and he would go off with masses of details and 
figures. At ten the next day he would appear with the 
calculations worked out and draft reports prepared, 
having, I am sure, worked through night after night 
without sleep. It was under such conditions that he 
was preparing the scheme for his Health Ministry. He 
cared little for Insurance except as the way to a 
larger idea. His scheme was of a unified attempt 
joining new with all existing agencies, in a furious 
campaign, from pre-natal conditions to old age, for the 
improvement of the health of the country—the relief 
of enormous remediable pain, the elimination of waste, 
the creation of a new race of men. It was when he 
raised himself from the mass of detail to expound this 
noble and triumphant vision that he spoke like a man 
inspired. The passion for reform became manifest, the 
indignation at delay and folly, some conviction, as I 
now think, of the shortness of the time appointed in 
which anything could be done. He has left the work 
almost before it has begun. That fact makes his death 
more tragic than of most men, who aspire towards little 
and accomplish less: who make money, and die. : 

The people should be honoring a great public 
servant. Some of us are mourning a friend. 


Cuar.es F. G. MaAstTERMAN. 





The Brama. 


PYGMALION. 
T REMEMBER years ago hearing a Scotswoman burlesque 
the Cockney accent, with indescribable amusingness, so 
broad, in another way, and so unconscious, was her own 
speech. Having scored a success, she was not content 
with it, but proceeded to repeated imitations, still with 
success, but with less amusingness. Mr. Bernard Shaw 
resembles my Scotswoman in the fact that he long ago 
discovered the Cockney accent and exploited it for the 
pleasure of an audience, and the further fact that he 
has continued to employ Cockney from time to time in 
his plays. He differs from her in remaining amusing. 
“ Pygmalion,’’ recently revived at the Aldwych Theatre 
at a time when I was prevented from following the 
London stage, is the comedy of Mr. Shaw’s in which he 
shows in action his own specialist concern with the 
phonetics of the Cockney dialect. There is some extra- 
ordinarily good Cockney to be heard at the Aldwych. 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell and Mr. Frank Bertram both 
reproduce the dialect with unusual skill, and their 
speech is always delightful. But while Mr. Shaw has 
always noted with a vast air of being erudite, and with 
enormous comic effect, the way in which people say 
things, he has never paid any attention whatever to 
what anybody says. It has not interested him. He 





has always been able to say much better things himself. 
This ability and self-reliance leads to two consequences. 
First of all, to a constant amusingness in the theatre, 
where we are sufliciently grateful for so rare a treat: 
and, secondly, to a very curious air of untruth which 
pervades such a play as ‘‘ Pygmalion,’’ not to its 
undoing, but to its present rather stale equipoise between 
the contemporary and the ancient. 

The untruth of ‘‘ Pygmalion ’’ is due solely to the 
fact that Mr. Shaw has never listened to what people 
had to say; and as long as Mr. Shaw has plenty to say 
himself his untruth does not in the least matter. He 
can always keep us laughing, even though the joke may 
be (1) a stall joke—e.g. the word ‘‘stays’’; (2). a 
gallery joke—e.y. the high hand-shake of Eliza and Miss 
Eynsford-Hill; or (3) a whole-house joke, such as the 
word “‘ bloody.’’? These jokes, which made the success 
of the original production, are exactly the things in the 
play which have staled. They are not yet archaic. 
They have tenuous success in the theatre now because 
the stalls are always ready to be amused at the word 
‘“ stays,’’ or indeed at any reference to underclothing ; 
and because, although every modern young woman freely 
throws her ‘‘ bloodies’’ about, she still feels rather a 
devil in doing it. 

All this does not matter as long as the play is moving 
onwards; and that it does move, with that consummate 
theatrical skill which Mr. Shaw commands, is perfectly 
clear. Its five acts are almost free from monologue. 
It is often crude and hard; it is often impossible; but 
it is amusing. and it does progress. It is full of shrewd 
and brilliant things. It is far from being among Mr. 
Shaw’s best plays, however, because it is not serious 
in its fundamental criticism of life. It is simply 
amusing nonsense, and its ingredients are familiar. It 
is made up of a few ideas; but, as far as I can see, it 
has no pervading central idea. It is extremely actable. 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell has a part of which with charm 
and attack she makes her own brilliant success. Mr. 
Aubrey Smith is excellent in his part, as the professor 
who trains a Cockney flower-girl into an accomplished 
beauty and remains impervious to her charm. Mr. 
Robert Horton, Mr. Frank Bertram, Miss Marion 
Terry are all admirably cast. The play is thus acted 
very finely, and it moves with ease and rapidity, so that 
the evening passes at high speed. Only when it is past 
does one realize that ‘‘ Pygmalion ’’ is less provocative 
of rich amusement and memory than the best of Mr. 
Shaw has always been. Compared with his best plays 
it is thin and superficial. That is because it has no 
philosophical content. It is a ‘‘ play.’’ I am forced to 
the conclusion that Mr. Shaw is wise in writing the 
entertainments which critics assure him are not plays. 
When he essays the ordinary comedy, even though it 
may be punctuated with swearing, he is thrown back 
upon resources which ought to be there and which are 
not as developed in Mr. Shaw as they are in other, far 
inferior, writers for the stage. It is then we discover 
that Mr. Shaw never really listens to anybody. 

That is the worst of being a wit. It is probably a 
more unhappy fate to be a wit than to be a fool ; because 
in the artist the rapidity of an impatient mind is not 
conducive to authenticity in character-drawing. Not 
having noticed the feelings of other people, but only (in 
the incandescence of his own intelligence) the phonetics 
of their speech and the idiosyncracies which make them 
all, when detached from their fellows, eccentrically 
amusing, Mr. Shaw is unable to depict feelings and 
sufferings as though they were even comically real. We 
are not amused by the distress of his persons, nor touched 
by it: what we enjoy is their dialectic when, having 
turned, they rend each other. They do not argue 
seriously, and we do not take their argument seriously ; 
but we are certainly greatly stimulated by their sparring. 
A good deal of the applause, or interest, of which one 
was conscious in the last act of “‘ Pygmalion ’’ was purely 
partizan. The men in the audience were relishing the 
abusive bullying of Henry Higgins; the women were 
triumphing in the success of Eliza in the art of ‘‘ telling 
off.’ Everybody was moved, I have no doubt, to a 
physical savagery of participation. TI should not wonder 
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if husbands and wives, after seeing ‘‘ Pygmalion’”’ 
together, were prompted to acts of nocturnal pugilism. 

But all that is a tribute to Mr. Shaw the combatant. 
Any sentimental melodrama has a similar effect. The 
excitement generated by ‘‘ Pygmalion ’’ is not essentially 
better than the excitement generated by ‘‘ The Law 
Divine,’ which was a play which would have disgusted 
Mr. Shaw, and which certainly appeared to me very 
stupid and ridiculous. It was a desire for a general 
melée. It was sentimental. ‘‘ The Law Divine?’ had, 
of course, a prurient interest; but ‘‘ Pygmalion ’’ shirks 
the prurient and merely indicates the possibility of 
endless argument between the protagonists. That is 
Mr. Shaw’s real relish in life—endless argument. 
Splendid abusive argument. Presumably frailer 
creatures will always amuse Mr. Shaw by getting angry 
with him, and that is one of the underlying forces in all 
his plays—the fact that he is far too adroit, far too good 
a debater, to feel the discomfort that arouses anger and 
passion and hot feelings in men and women. If he is 
never at a loss, so he never experiences anger ; if he is 


more interested in the phonetics of life he is less capable © 


of understanding a woman in a weeping rage of 
impotence. It is that sight, at the end of the fourth act 
of ‘* Pygmalion,’’ which shows the coldness of the play. 
The situation is perceived, rendered, appreciated by the 
audience ; but it does not move us as a reality, any more 
than ‘‘ not bloody likely ’’ convinces us as a figure of 
speech, 
FRANK SWINNERTON. 





THE “WHITE DEVIL” AT CAMBRIDGE, 
Amateur acting is the tritest theme for satire, and 
often enough deserves it. But recent performances at 
Cambridge must be taken seriously. One cannot say 
simply “not bad for amateurs’? One must ask, what 
is the superiority these amateurs have over professionals ? 
They have inferiorities, of course. They are not as well 
drilled. They are not always audible. Their movements 
and gestures are often unconvincing. And when it comes 

to real ballet effects as were attempted in Purcell’s 
‘ ‘* Fairy Queen,’’ anyone who has seen the Russian ballet 
must fall back on the ‘‘ not bad, considering.’’ For it 
seems to be impossible to dance well unless you do 
nothing but dance. The fact remains, however, that 
a purer and intenser enjoyment of drama is to be had 
at Cambridge than at most London theatres. Why? 
Perhaps it is partly the charm of youth and sincerity ; 
partly the mere absence of the bad tricks of professionals. 
Cambridge undergraduates, it must be admitted, do not 
say blank verse very well, but at least they do not make 
it actively offensive, as most actors do. If they miss its 
rhythmical flow, they give it the value of human speech. 
They have false and incompetent inflexions. But their 
manner is not one long outrage at once on beauty and on 
common sense. 

To attempt Webster’s ‘‘White Devil’’ was to 
attempt something very ambitious. The play is melo- 
drama, rather than tragedy, and it is so terrible that it 
is in danger of toppling over into the absurd. What 
saves it from being merely horrible or ridiculous is the 
sombre and intellectual imagination of the author. But 
this is better realized in reading the play than in hearing 
it. For the text is difficult and concentrated, and action 
goes too quickly for full comprehension. The producer, 
moreover, had determined to make the most of every 
opportunity for comedy, or even farce. This is a possible 
conception of the play, and it helps to relieve the gloom. 
But it may well be doubted whether Webster ever 
intended to go beyond savage irony, such as raises a grin 
rather than a laugh. The Cambridge audience was only 
too ready to laugh, once it was given the opportunity. 
And in the earlier performances some of the laughs must. 
be attributed to slips by the actors. But with every 
performance the rendering improved, and on Saturday 
evening the impression made was very remarkable. 
True, the central figure of the play, Vittoria herself, 
was inevitably inadequate. It is contrary to all possi- 
bility that an ingenuous undergraduate should be able 





to conceive or interpret this super-whore. It is a 

for an actress, and a very great one. But at least the 
Vittoria of the. Marlowe Society was better than a bad 
actress, for she did not actively offend. Some of the other 
characters were admirable. Flaminee, who in this 
rendering seemed to dominate the play, was almost witii- 
out fault in movement, gesture, and inflexion of voice. 
That most terrible product of the Italian Renaissance, 
intellect unchecked by conscience, could not well be 
better rendered. Bracchiano’s acting in the great death 
scene reached the level of high tragedy. But more 
notable than the performances of individual actors was 
the sense throughout that every detail had been thought 
out by an intelligence adequate to the drama. Who 
that intelligence was the audience was not officially 
informed, for the Marlowe Society preserves a strict 
anonymity. But whoever it was is doing a great 
educational work in Cambridge. 





Comuunications, 


IRELAND IN AMERICA. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sirn,—‘‘ The Lord loves the Irish.’ On the wall 
above the desks in commercial offices up and down the 
United States you may come upon a card bearing this 
ingenuous legend. The Englishman who sees it prob- 
ably goes away reflecting that the special affection of the 
Deity for one small nation not only seems to involve 
peculiar difficulties for a neighboring island, but also to 
produce the most varied and astonishing phenomena 
among the American people. Few there are in 
England, I am convinced, who have an accurate notion 
of what those phenomena amount to; and since Parlia- 
ment is once again about to give attention to proposals 
alleged to be tor the better government of Ireland, it 
may be well to bring together some of the recent expres- 
sions of the Irish mind in America. 

First, and most noteworthy in its spectacular 
aspect, has been the progress of Mr. De Valera. 
Go through the Middle and further West to-day 
and you will hear endless stories of his recep- 
tions. The Sinn Fein tricolor was everywhere 
displayed. In city after city he was given a public wel- 
come—usually sans phrase as President of the Irish 
Republic. I give a few illustrations. In Cleveland four 
candidates for the mayoralty shared in the civic welcome, 
and I was informed that the popular demonstration was 
markedly more enthusiastic than that given the same 
week to the King and Queen of the Belgians. in Albany 
the Governor of New York State took the lead, and the 
State Assembly, with an ironic touch, paused in its work 
of prosecuting the five Socialist members, expelled for 
being Socialists, to give its sympathy and approval to 
the Sinn Fein leader. In New York City Mr. De 
Valera’s name is inscribed on the roll of honorary free- 
men next to that of the Prince of Wales. In Denver, 
the most important centre of the South-West, an 
audience of 12,000 cheered the Irish Republic and, 
within a few days of Mr. Wilson’s oration in the same 
hall on behalf of the Treaty, called for the rejection of 
the Covenant because the Irish people had been given a 
“raw deal’’ in Paris. It was significant that Mr. De 
Valera’s two principal appearances in Denver were 
under conspicuous Protestant auspices, whereas in many 
cities special masses were held in the Catholic cathedrals 
and in most the Catholic Church came out for him. The 
universities, I gather, were more cautious in their 
advances than the city and state authorities. The story, 
for example, cabled to Europe, of Mr. De Valera’s being 
given an honorary degree by the University of Chicago 
was an invention. But the simple fact is that no inven- 
tion or exaggeration was needed to enhance the popular 
acclaim or increase the political significance of Mr. De 
Valera’s circuit. Now and again he had opportunities 
of laying his case before specially representative 
gatherings of American citizens. I was present in New 
York at a remarkable luncheon given under the auspices 
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of the League of Free Nations Association. The immense 
ballroom of the Hotel Commodore was filled with more 
than 800 people, drawn from almost every influential 
section of New York, and naturally Mr. De Valera was, 
as our American friends say, “tickled to death’’ over the 
opportunity of addressing such a crowd and of making 
his defence before Sir Horace Plunkett, who was there 
to uphold the Dominion settlement. The audience, 
by the way, was intensely amused by the announce- 
ment from the chair that an invitation had been 
sent to the delegation of Ulster Protestant ministers 
who were at that time touring the United States. They 
declined, on the plea that they had not come out to 
debate; they were in America solely in the cause of 
enlightenment ! 

Closely connected, of course, with the activities of 
Mr. De Valera is the extraordinary publicity devised 
for the flotation of the Irish Loan. Posters in the shop 
windows along the New York avenues invite you to pur- 
chase the bonds of the Irish Republic. Catholic priests 
announce from the pulpit that they are on sale at the 
close of the service. One day in January when I was in 
New York, the steps of the Public Library in Fifth 
Avenue were occupied by a bevy of girls in the dress of 
colleens, singing and dancing for the loan, while an Irish 
policeman, in the employ of New York City, offered 
bonds for sale—a service in which, I was informed, the 
police of other cities are engaged—while in stores and 
offices, in churches and private houses, the financial 
business of the Irish Republic is systematically pressed. 

So far I have touched only upon the picturesque 
aspects of the situation, the importance of which England 
is bound to measure. In Dublin recently Sir Horace 
Plunkett stated that in a personal acquaintance with 
America extending over forty years he had never known 
the anti-English feeling in the United States so intense 
and widespread as it is to-day. I cannot doubt it. From 
time to time in America the English visitor is assured 
that Sinn Fein and De Valera and the whole Irish agita- 
tion have accomplished nothing new: that is, that while 
they have stimulated the Irish irreconcilables, they 
have not convinced a single “straight American ”’ that 
Ireland is an oppressed nationality or that there is a 
case for Sinn Fein. It is impossible to accept any such 
view. The evidences are overwhelming. There is 
abundant proof to the contrary in the Senate situation 
alone, and in the extraordinary response which Press 
and public alike have given to the downright anti-English 
speeches in which almost every Senator opposing the 
League Covenant has indulged. 

President Wilson was indubitably right in his claim 
that the American people had been won to the idea of 
the League of Nations. But that idea had nothing to 
do with the actualities of the Treaty of Versailles. And 
here is the central fact of the crisis at Washington: the 
Treaty and the Covenant have been killed in America 
by Irish opinion. It is, I think, true that Senators made 
more actual play with Shantung than with Ireland, but 
the result is not materially affected by that point of 
tactics. Since the spring of last year the Senate has rung 
with denunciations of British policy. Senators from 
the Middle West have gone to further lengths in attack 
than at any time since the epoch of Grover Cleveland. 
Mr. Hiram Johnson, of California, carried his assault over 
to the Atlantic seaboard. In Massachusetts Mr. Lodge, 
the Republican, joins hands over Ireland with his fellow 
Senator, Mr. David Walsh, a Democrat, and in past 
elections his deadly opponent. One Middle-Western 
Senator of wide influence boasted that he had 
distributed an anti-English speech to preachers and 
other leaders of opinion by the thousand. But for 
Treland, such a maneuvre would have little significance 
and probably no success. 

You may find among average Americans a very 
strong feeling against the scheme of an independent 
Trish Republic and a firm conviction that the British 
Tsles are, and must be, a2 political unity. Sir Horace 
Plunkett, again, is undoubtedly right in saying that, 
since the days of Asquith-Redmond Home Rule, the 
Sinn Fein programme is the only positive plan that has 
been put before the American public. There is, of 





course, a leaning towards some federal solution ; but there 
is next to no understanding of what is involved in the 
scheme of Dominion self-government. The widespread 
ignorance of any alternative to the sovereign independent 
Republic is a disaster. English people are gravely wrong 
if they cling to the notion that the settlement of Ireland 
is a matter between England and Ireland. It is a most 
urgent matter of world affairs. Peace depends upon it. 
We cannot refuse to see that our policy in Ireland 
and our bearing towards the Irish people are being, and 
must be, judged before the whole world by the fifteen 
or twenty million people of Irish birth and ancestry in 
America. 

What, then, is the conclusion ? Surely it is forced 
upon us by this inexorable fact of the situation: that 
Treland is to-day conceived by the American people in 
the mass as the first case arising after the Treaty of a 
people calling for self-determination. Sooner or later— 
indeed, very soon—we shall have to face that issue with- 
out evasion or illusion. Then and then only can we hope 
to lay the foundation of an Anglo-American friendship 
that will endure.—Yours, &c., 





S. K. Rarcuirre. 





Wetters to the Editor. 


MR. BENNETT AND MR. GARVICE’S WORK. 

Str,—May I protest against Mr. 

unjustifiable criticism of “ Wayfarer’s” 
Mr. Charles Garvice? 

Mr. Bennett is, I think, too fond of emphasizing the 
mechanical element in the profession of literature. I can 
sympathize with his evident desire to Gisconcert the precious- 
ness of the wsthete; but Mr. Bennett allows himself to be 
seduced by that line into the company of the Philistines. He 
seems to have reached an attitude of mind which any com- 
mercial success gained by producing books is, ipso facto, a 
more worthy achievement than any commercial failure in 
the same profession. He leaves the quality of the book 
altogether out of account. 

To say, as he does, that Mr. Garvice was a thoroughly 
competent craftsman is to confuse the issue. Some things 
are simply not worth making well ; they are not worth making 
at all, save as a means toa livelihood ‘“ Wayfarer” did not 
condemn Mr. Garvice for making a very good living by his 
books ; he merely pointed out that they were symptomatic 
of a bad popular taste. And they are. 

Mr. Bennett has always been in danger, since he wrote 
“ How to Become an Author,’’ of being compelled to the con- 
clusion that no popular taste can be a bad taste, and no best 
seller a bad writer. He has hitherto been saved from it only 
hy his own inconsistency. Not only has his practice been 
better than his precept, but he has systematically encouraged 
young and unsuccessful authors of talent. Knowing that I 
find it hard to believe that Mr. Bennett is serious. I am 
tempted to believe that he is much less well read in the works 
of Garvice than he would have us, for his own paradoxical 
purposes, believe. 

Garvice achieved a vast popularity and earned a large 
income. He had his reward. Mr. Bennett himself admits 
that his work was of no artistic importance. That he worked 
hard and loyally on behalf of authors as against publishers 
is beside the mark. ‘“ Wayfarer” deplored the fact that 
work of no artistic importance should have immense 
popularity, and he very fairly contrasted the present condi- 
tion of affairs with a past when the “ Waverley Novels,” 
Dickens, and Byron were the best sellers. 

Whether there ever was a common nat:onal standard of 
good literature I do not know. It does not necessarily follow 
from the fact that Scott, Byron, and Dickens were immensely 
popular in their day—far more popular, for instance, than 
Mr. Wells is in ours. But if this fact does not prove that 
there was a common national standard then, it does prove 
that the popular writers of a hundred years ago had infinitely 
more artistic, literary, or social conscience than they have 
to-day. 


Arnold Bennett’s 
note on the late 
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And this surely is the real point of “ Wayfarer’s ” 
lament. To-day those who have the power to mould and 
refine the popular taste make no effort todo 60. Just as the 
Press has forfeited all moral authority in its scramble after 
circulation, the popular novelist to-day is ready to com- 
promise with his literary conscience for the same reward. 
Mr. Garvice drove a thriving trade in cheaply sentimental 
fiction. Like Mr. Kennedy Jones, he was an eminently 
successful purveyor of what the public wants. “ Wayfarer,” 
quite rightly, treated him as an index of popular taste. Why 
on earth should he not bracket Mr. Garvice and Mrs. Barclay 
together? They both supplied a similar article. 

Mr. Bennett has in his time been indignant with the 
theory of “ what the public wants” as applied to the Press. 
Can he not see that the methods of certain popular novelists 
incur the same condemnation? And can he not see that to 
lend his own literary prestige to the defence of circulation 
novelists is a kind of treachery to literature itself ?— 
Yours, &c., 

J. Mippteton Morry. 
THE MURDER OF HUNGARY. 

Sin,—I notice from recent statements in the press that 
the Supreme Council have abandoned the idea of re-opening 
the question of a revision of the proposed Treaty with 
Hungary, and that the plébiscite demanded by the 
Hungarians will not be granted. 

In the name of justice and fairness, it is to be hoped 
that this decision is not final. The Germans are granted 
a plébiscite in Schleswig and Silesia—the former of which 
was acquired by Germany only as recently as 1866 by an 
unprovoked war and by unjust means, whilst Silesia was 
acquired in the eighteenth century by the ruthless wars of 
the Prussian Frederick the Great. In the case of Hungary 
it is proposed to deprive her of territories which she held 
and developed highly during a thousand years of her glorious 
history, during which time she rendered the greatest service 
to Europe in the cause of civilization. It is not necessary to 
go into lengthy details in order to realize what the proposed 
peace treaty means to the Hungarians. With a map of 
Hungary in front of one, and with a knowledge of the differ- 
ent nationalities that inhabit the various parts of the 
kingdom, one can see at a glance that it is proposed :— 

1.—To reduce Hungary and her population to about a 
third of her former size, and 

2.—To deprive her not only of all her subject nationals, 
amounting to many millions, but also to detach from her 
some 34 millions pure Hungarians (Magyars), of whom 24 
millions actually live adjoining the demarcation line in the 
very heart of Magyar country. In Transylvania alone 
there are about one million Hungarians (Magyars), of whom 
the Szeklers, the purest and oldest of the Hungarian stock 
living in compact masses, form about 520,000. 

By the adoption of the proposed boundaries Hungary 
would lose almost all her forests, rich mines and mineral 
springs, all her salt mines, nearly two-thirds of her coal pro- 
ducts, enormous fertile territories, the major portion of the 
excellent network of railways, and almost all the railway 
junctions, thus preventing free intercommunication from one 
part of Hungary to another and isolating them entirely 
from the outer world. She would be deprived of the greater 
number of her large and historical cities, in which the popu- 
lation are either entirely Hungarian (Magyar) or where they 
represent from 75 per cent. to 90 per cent. of the total 
inhabitants, and districts with which are associated the very 
birth of the nation and of her illustrious sons, the champions 
of liberty and religion, such as the famous Hungarian 
Princes of Transylvania, Bocskay, Bethlen, Rakoczy, and 
later the great Kossuth. 

A great deal has been said to malign the Hungarians 
and make them out to be pro-Germans; it has even been 
said they are equally responsible for the War. Neither of 
these statements is correct. 

Those Englishmen who have had occasion to live in 
Hungary—and they are many—will say that no greater libel 
has been uttered on a nation. In no country are the 
Germans so disliked as they have been at all times in Hun- 
gary. Any statement to the contrary should be regarded as 
merely biassed. Indeed, in the whole of Enrope there is no 











country where English people are held in such high esteem 
and friendly regard. 

Let me quote in this connection a few lines from the 
eloquent speech of Lord Newton-made in the House of Lords 
on February 25th last on the subject of Hungary :— 

‘‘ Hungary never wanted war... The Hungarians 
never had any quarrel with this country. . . None of the 
belligerent countries treated British subjects with the 
same consideration as Hungary. I have some knowledge 
of the circumstances, and I think that with hardly an 
exception, British subjects in Hungary were left com- 
pletely unmolested during the whole of the War. There 
has always been the keenest sympathy with this country; 
in fact, it is almost impossible for an Englishman finding 
himself in Hungary at the present time to realize that he 
has ever been at war with that country.”’ 

Similar remarks were made on a previous occasion by 
Viscount Bryce, who strongly advocates that before the 
Hungarian boundaries are finally settled a Commission 
should be sent out to investigate and settle matters in 
accordance with the desires of the people. 

Surely justice and common fairness demand that the 
Hungarian peace delegates should have an opportunity of 
stating openly and freely their case in London, and not be 
throttled as they are being by the Supreme Peace Council. 
Their past history ‘and long-standing friendship with this 
country, the genuine sympathy which the Hungarians showed 
to us during the Boer War when the rest of the Continent 
was against us, besides the reputation of our own country, 
which is at stake, require that such an opportunity should 
be given.—Yours, &c., 

Louis FELBERMAN. 

Authors’ Club, 2, Whitehall Court, London. 

THE CASE OF MONTENEGRO. 

Sir,—Allow me to bring the following considerations to 
the notice of your readers : — 

Montenegro responded unconditionally to the call of 
help from Serbia, and placed herself immediately on the side 
of that country and of the Entente. 

She was promised integrity and reparation by her Allies 
(of President Wilson by telegram, July 4th, 1918; of 
President Poincaré in his note of November 24th, 1918). 

She was promised military assistance, but in spite of the 
most explicit and well founded demands was left practically 
alone. 

Russia sent valuable assistance in the form of wheat, 
guns, and rifles, partly through Serbia. The Serbians took 
the greater part of it. 

Serbia, when beaten and overrun by von Mackensen’s 
overwhelming forces, asked Montenegro to save the remnants 
of the Serbian Army. Montenegro did so by sacrificing her 
own army and her own country, which was overwhelmed by 
the Prusso-Austrian assailants—probably about 300,000 
against Montenegro’s 47,000. 

When Montenegro was beaten Serbia immediately began 
an energetic campaign of slander, and ultimately the Serbian 
Army, which had been saved by Montenegro, suddenly 
invaded her. Since then there has been for more than fifteen 
months a reign of Serbian terror and suppression. 

All protests from Montenegro’s legal Government with its 
Allies have led only to evasive answers. Large loans to the 
Serbians have been freely granted, whereas the very modest 
subsidy to Montenegro’s Government is cut off, and the 
Montenegrin King and Government forbidden by the big 
Allies to return to their country. That is how the solemn 
promise of restoration made to this brave little Ally is being 
fulfilled. 

Lord Gladstone was, therefore, absolutely right in saying 
in the House of Lords on the 11th inst., during the Monte- 
negro debate, that “if Montenegro, instead of joining the 
Allies, had joined the Central Powers and fought against us 
she could not have been treated worse than she has been 
during the last year and a half.” 

Surely as soon as the British public is informed as to 
the real treatment that has been meted out to Montenegro 
and as to the situation, as recently seen by British eyes, 
created in that country by rescued Serbia, there will be in 
Great Britain a feeling of strong sympathy with that gallant 
little people and Ally, with a claim to freedom such as 
perhaps no other country in all Europe possesses, 
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Montenegro claims to be restored in the same manner 
and according to the same pledges as were given by the Allies 
to her, as well as to Belgiam and Serbia. 

Montengro demands the legal convocation of its Parlia- 
ment by issuing new elections, and ‘hat the freedom of the 
elections—this is most important—be secured by the 
presence of a small British force and that all other foreign 
soldiery be ordered to leave the country.—Yours, &c., 

Huco MowinckEL 
(Consul-General for Montenegro in 
Christiania). 


London. March 16th, 1920. 


[We take this opportunity of withdrawimg a statement 
made in a recent number of THe Natron that King Nicholas 
received a subsidy from Austria since the outbreak of the 
war. We believe it to be without foundation.—Ep., Natron. | 


VIENNA RELIEF FUND. 

Sizn,—In response to your appeal of March 6th, I brought 
this matter again before my congregation at Hope Street 
Church, and as a result I forward you the enclosed cheque 
for £85—contributed mostly in small sums, we being not a 
wealthy congregation, and this being the third time I have 
asked help from my people in this matter. 

I send the cheque through you, Sit, because it was the 
paragraphs in “ Wayfarer’s” notes of March 6th that caused 
me to make the appeal. The contribution may be described 
as from “ Hope Street Church, Liverpool.” 

1 snay be able to send more next week, and I trust that 
other churches will make further effort.—Yours, &c., 

Stantey A. MELLOR. 


Liverpool. March 17th, 1920. 





Siz,—Will you please kindly dispose of the accom- 
panying little ring (which I do not part from without a pang, 
as it belonged to my only sister who is dead) for what you 
can get for it, and include the money so received in your 
Christ-like collection for starving Vienna? Please forgive 
the trouble.—Yours, &c., 

A MorHer 1N ENGLAND. 

[We have obtained £9 for the ring, which is included in 
this week’s list.—Ep., THe Natron. | 

£ s. 
361 10 
Hope Street Church, Liverpool (3rd Contribution) 85 
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Amount already acknowledged in Tar NATION ... 


7 

0 0 

Sirs. Maria W. Frank a ee Os . a ee 6 
Messrs. M. Marcan & Co., Bradford —... — 2 8 8 
R. R. Meade-King, Hsq. ... eS ei ~ 2 82 9 
Miss Eleanor K. Ayre se whe .— ge 8 8 
YY. A. and S. E. Cash - det . ge vs 
B. GQ. 4. es ms a wie ~ a es 
“A Mother in England ” is _ 9 0 9 
A. C. Samuell, Esq. (2nd Contribution) ... » 6 0 
Gilbert Beith, Esq. 5 0 0 
Dy. M. - 5 0 0 
ah | _ 33 0 
J. Britton, Keq. 22s 
Pacifist Ex-Fusilier ... ik @ 
I. A, Edwards, Esq. a 
A. W. V. 16 6 
W. G. T. 1 @ 8 
M. E. B. 100 
“ Haworth ”’ 10 O 
H. ©. 10 0 
M. A. S. 0 


The Editor acknowledges, with many thanks, receipt of 
the above sums, which have been forwarded to the Treasurer 
of the Fund, at 12. Tokenhouse Yard, E.C. 2. 
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SUPPLICATION. 
O you that on a Summer's day, 
Upon the shores of Blacksod Bay, 
Among the sunshine and the showers 
| called the shepherds of the flowers ; 
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The sturdy, sunburnt legs of you, 

The round straw hats, ihe smocks of blue, 
The brown locks and the golden locks, 
That went a-following their fiocks! 
Into your hands you gathered then 
Such colors as wise-fingered men 
Painted on cups in Queen Anne’s day, 
When ladies called their tea Bohea : 
Mauve orchises in printed dresses, 
Yellow hawkweed, purple vetches, 
Woodruff white, geranium rose, 
Milkwort bluest flower that grows: 
But these, and twice as many more, 
Lie far beneath Time’s crystal floor, 
And you, instead of mountain sheep, 
The tamer Sussex kind must keep : 


Run to your flocks that here await 

Your care within a garden gate: 
Wallflowers, squills and primrores, 
Candytuft and crocuses. 

Here the dark violet sweetness spreads, 
And snowdrops hang their snow-white heads, 
And many a jonquil’s leafy crown 
Thrusts ite greenness through earth’s brown: 
Run to your flocks, and say that one 
Who as they love it loves the sun, 
Humbly desires that they will make 
Their Spring a late one for her sake. 
Say that in weakness and long pain 
More than a season she has lain 
Holding in hope but one small thing : 

She should be well to see the Spring. 
Oh, say to’ them to stay their growth, 
This would be charity not sloth, 

Beseech them stay that she may share 
Their beauty with the gentle air. 

Why should they hasten? Winter still 
Puts a coldness on the hill— 

Tell them of sudden frosts and snows, 
And how the bawling March wind blows. 
Tell them of April when the wind 

As the most steady sun is kind. 

And is not May more lovely far 

Than half-a-hundred Aprils are? 

Bid them but wait one other moon 

And blossom with the rose of June! 
They do not heed us, everyday 

Brings news of Spring’s triumphal way. 
Blackthorn and bullace star the lane; 
The hazel staves sustain again 

Their golden notes. The sky shines clear. 
I shall not see the Spring this year. 


Shepherds, with tiding of the flowers, 
You. do not know these flocks of yours, 
Rustling soft-voiced across my bed, 
Pass with a hard and hurtful tread. 
But peace to grieving! In this room 
Is happiness to chase all gloom. 

Are not two Mays, two Aprils here, 
That keep their sweetness through the year? 
Shall the indifference of a few 

Bulbs distress me, while in you 

All flowers, all suns, all Springs I see, 
And I clasp them and they clasp me? 
These will not fail me, they are made 
Of a delight that cannot fade 

So long as loving eyes may look 

In memory’s well-painted book. 

And, shepherds mine, when you are whirled 
To the far ages of the world, 

There will be countless flocks of sheep 
For your be-ribboned crooks to keep. 
Still may you guide into your fold 
Flocks with fleeces of pure gold, 
Shepherding through this world of ours 


Truth, Justice, Laughter, and-—the Flowers. 


Sytv1a Lynp. 
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Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


‘‘The Enghish Catholics in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth.’ 
By J. H. Pollen. (Longmans. 21s.) 

‘*Lord Grey of the Reform Bill.’ By G. M. 
(Longmans. 21s.) 

**Tatterdemalion.’’ Short Stories. By John Galsworthy. 
(Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 

4“ An Imperfect Mother.” 
(Collins. 7s.) 

“Flowers in the Grass.”’ 
(Constable. 5s.) 

“Lines of Life.’’ Poetry. By Henry W. Nevinson. (Allen 
& Unwin. 3s, 6d. 

‘“ Books in General.’”’ By Solomon Eagle. (Martin Secker. 
7s. 6d.) 


Trevelyan. 


A Novel. By J. D. Beresford. 


Poetry. By Maurice Hewlett. 


* * 


Ir is by small things that one tells the meaning of great, 
and so to stand in the pelting sleet of such countless modern 
volumes of minor verse and to reflect that that noble and 
joyous epic, W. J. Courthope’s “ Paradise of Birds,” is so 
utterly forgotten that it takes years to nose a copy out of a 
bookseller’s shop is a chilly comment on survival values. The 
poem was written fifty years ago, when the Professor of Poetry 
was a young man, and is so heart-easing a compound of 
Aristophanic wit, delicacy of touch, ingenuity of resource, 
variety of invention, warmth of feeling, finished workman- 
ship, mirth, and delightful poetry that I am at a hopeless 
loss to understand why it is not one of the most applauded 
poems of the whole nineteenth century. I first met extracts 
from it in Ruskin’s “ Love’s Meinie,” and since then have 
sought it high and low. Now that I have a copy, I propose 
to write about it, in the hope that some publisher will be 
shrewd enough to feather his nest by reprinting it. 

* * * 

Mr. Hupson does not hesitate to call the poem “the 
finest written in this (nineteenth) century, perhaps in any 
century since man invented the art of imparting lessons of 
wisdom by fable and allegory.’’ Finest, no; but certainly 
one of the sweetest and most original in all our modern 
literature—one of the most original, if alone for its extra- 
ordinary kinship with the plays of Aristophanes. Courthope 
is a silver Aristophanes, with more grace and gaiety if less 
power ; and how many English writers are like Aristophanes ? 
This is the story. The scene opens with Maresnest, the 
scientific theorist, and Windbag, the “‘ romantic poet,” seated 
on an iceberg drawn by bears, the “ pampered jades of Green- 
land ” in the Polar seas. They have come to seek the Paradise 
of Birds :— 

“ Hither we sail among the icy blocks, 

Full of philanthropy and paradox ’”’ 
in order to sign a treaty with them, since man having exter- 
minated the whole of the feathered tribes, the insect is 
becoming the lord of creation :— 
‘*The caterpillar soon 
Will be the last live thing beneath the moon.”’ 
So they intend to beg two eggs of every species, in order to 
“restore the sceptre to mankind ” and repopulate the earth 
with birds. They sail into the cyclone of Purgatory, whose 
snow-flakes are the souls of the persecutors of the feathered. 
Here is the Birdcatcher who eternally hunts “ Plovers’ eggs 
for London!—eggs a shilling each,” “I have looked these 
twenty years, Yet not an egg appears ” ; here the French cook, 
haunted by the smell of his “ hundred-guinea deesh,” with 
fourteen different species in it. 
* * x 
Here, too, the soul of the lady who once :— 
“When Blanche and Flavia joined with me, 

Tri-feminine Directory, 

Dispensed in latitudes below 

The laws of flownce and furbelow, 

And held on bird and beast debate, 

What lives should die to serve our state.” 
‘Died every seal that dared to rise To his round air-hole in 
the ice, Nor was our queenly power unknown In Iceland 
or by Amazon—No wind that crossed the western main 
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But wafted tributes of our reign, Tithes of great tropic forests 
old, Humming-birds, all in green and gold.” The 
lady warns the travellers to go no further, lest they be 
“ Be tortured by inventive wits, Playing Prometheus to the 
tits ’—* Or whirled through space in tiniest shell, Of wrens.” 
At last they arrive at Limbo, a circle formed of many eggs 
of enormous size and different colors, and whose portal is a 
Roc’s egg. There follow some saltily satiric choruses from 
the extinct embryos in the shell. The Roc refuses to admit 
them because of Maresnest’s scientific blasphemies against 
“our ancient, divine, unimprovable egg.’’ Maresnest 
expounds his theory of evolution, and gets down to the 
Ornithorhynchus, whose first parent was the “ philoprogeni- 
tive Sponge.” The Ornithorhynchus in his wisdom laid four 
eggs, two at a time. 
“Conceive how he watched till his chickens were hatched, 

with what joy he observed that each brood 

Were unlike at the start, had their dwellings apart, and 
distinct adaptations for food. 


Thereafter each seciion by Nature’s selection proceeded to 
husband and wive, 


And the truth can’t be blinked that the weak grew extinct, 
while the lusty continued to thrive. 

Eggs were laid as before, but each time more and more 
varieties struggled and bred, 

First one end of the scale dropped its ancestor’s tail, and the 
other got rid of his head. 

From the bill, in brief words, were developed the Birds, 
unless our tame pigeons and ducks lie; 

From the tail and hind legs, in the second-laid eggs, the 

Apes and—Professor Huxley.”’ 

* “ » 

Finatty, Windbag prevails by hymning “ The Obsolete ”’ 
an the travellers are admitted into Paradise. Follow some 
lovely choruses, whose jocularity is on the best of terms with 
their beauty, from different birds singing the joys of 
Paradise : — 

““ And even the cuckoo has confessed, 
And, honest housewife, builds a nest.” 
Swallow and nightingale then sing in judgment upon man, 
the chorus taking up the burthen with :— 
** Kluk-uk, uk, &e., 
Chilly, unfeathered, wingless, short-tethered, 
Restless, bird-nestless, unfortunate Man! ”’ 


Maresnest’s indignation is such that he calls the nightingale 
“ the soul of Lord George Bentinck,” and the trial of the pair, 
presided over by the Bird of Paradise, with the daw as Clerk 
of the Court, is the inevitable result. The birds expound 
man’s obligations to them :— 
‘Their bonds never gall, though the leaves shoot and fall, and 

the seasons roll round in their course, 

For their marriage each year grows more lovely and dear and 

they know not decrees of Divorce,” 
and so on, Maresnest exclaiming against their anti-Imperialist 
principles, by extolling the march of civilization, “each naked 
nation,’’ offered ‘‘ the choice of broadcloth or extermination.” 
Windbag slips out of the sentence by a legal quibble—‘“ a 
legal flaw Is (blest be justice) stronger than the Law”’—and 
then sings the kindliness of men to birds, learnedly alluding 
to Aristophanes, Chaucer, Catullus, Gilbert White, and other 
champions. A charter is drawn up, to be affixed to every 
English tree, setting forth the terms of reconciliation, and 
the travellers depart upon their iceberg Ark, with twain eggs 
of every species and to the last—and most exquisite—choruses 
of the feathered host. ‘‘ Adieu, O chattering birds,” says 
Maresnest at the end, “say what you will, I, for my part, 
shall keep my theory still.” 

* * + 

Wuy has this wise, witty, and tender poem perished by 
the wayside? There is not a dull line in its 150 pages; its 
wonderful fertility of rhyme-changes is equalled by that of 
mood and manner, and it embraces the widest differentia of 
qualities, both metrical and emotional, with rare mastery. 
its narrative prances and sparkles with vivacity, and its 
fantasticalness is only a personable way of tailoring truth. 
It fulfils its intention with perfect success. What is the 
matter with our generation that it cannot or will not enjoy 
its morning fragrance? Is it the silly aversion of modern 
letters to what it calls “ humanitarianism,’’ for you have only 
to be healthily interested in life—not birds—to laugh and 
grieve with it? I give it up. 

H. J. M, 
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BROADWAY HOUSE LIST 
WHITHER? : TheBritish DreyfusCase. 


By Major W. A. ADAM, M.A., late M.P. 
Woolwich. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

Truth says: “It is a story full of interest ior all those wiio care 
about the way the country is governed; of interest for ali persons in 
the service of the Crown. Im one respect the English case is worse 
than the French, for the lying report against Major Adam had been 
virtually set aside, and he had been employed for three years in 
spite of it, when the secret dossier was dug up from the official 
refuse-heap and flung publicly at his head in order to silence a 
troublesome critic in Parliament. This is the way officialdom fights 
when it is driven back to the wall and the wrongs of its subordinates 
are in danger of being brought to light. Major Adam discusses 
remedies for these monstrous abuses of the power of * government.’” 

Hon. J. W. FORTESCUE (in the Observer).—‘ Major Adam’s book, the 
sub-titie of which is given, with all too good reason, as the British 
Dreyfus Case. He telis his story with great clearness, and with 
commendable orevity, and with admirable moderation; and we hope 
the public will read it and perpend it. The Army Council has ruined 
Major Adam only by persistent infraction of the King’s Regulations 
‘lo this day he has never seen the report upon which his condemna- 
tion was based. Driven from pillar to post, the Army Council has 
finaily taken refuge in its power of arbitrary dismissal; and it is high 
time that a Court of Appeal were establishei to protect officers from 
the like injustice and persecution. If such a Court cam be set up, 
then Major Adam will not have suffered in vain.” 

Athenxum.—* Undoabtedly an absorbing fragment of 
history.” 

The Spectator.—‘ Major Adam has done well to publish a full 
statement of his case against the Wac Office, and we trust it will be 
widely read. It seems to us that this painful case cannot be allowed 
to remain where it is.” 

The book touches the mest important constitutional question since 
the days of Mansfield. 


THE INITIATE : some Impressions of 
a Great Soul. By his Pupil. 8vo, 7s. net. 


A work of absorbing interest to students of the occult. ‘The 
author, who is a very well-known Englishman but who prefers to 
remain anonymous, Maintains that Mahatmas and Masters do not all 
live in seclusion, nor are they by any means all Indians but of divers 
nationalities, English included, and are to be found by those who 
know how to seek for them all the world over. His book presents 
the veiled history of an Adept who lived and worked among his fellow 
men until a few years ago, but who elected to hide his true identity 
for the convincing reasons stated in the book itselfi—the writer being 
one of his disciples. 

THE WORKING LIFE OF ENGLISHWOMEN IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By ALICE CLARK. 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 

_ The result of long and patient study of contemporary records. It 
ts full of human interest and throws much light on questions of deep 
importance for to-duy. The contrast between the econemic efficiency 
and the lives of women belonging to ** The Common People,” that is 
the tradesmen and farmers (the backbone of the nation) and the 
miserable fate of the women and children of the class of wage-earners, 
is most thrilling. 

ANIMAL FOOD-STUFFS: their Production and UCon- 
sumption, with special reference to the British Empire. By E. W. 
SHANAHAN, D.Ss. (Econ.). 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

THE BURIAL OF THE DEAD. By Lt.-Col. W. H. F. 
BASEVI. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


INDUSTRIAL EFFICIENCY, 


THE HUMAN MOTOR AND THE SCIENTIFIC 
FOUNDATIONS OF LABOUR. By JuLrs Amar, D.Sc. 
409 Illustrations. Lge. 8vo. Ws. net. 

_ Bu Jar the MOST COMPREHENSIVE work on the whole subject. 

MOTION-STUDY FOR THE HANDICAPPED AND 
THE FIT, sy F. G. GiLBRETH; with 73 fine photos 
of his latest inventions in fatigue-saving, fatigue-registering, and 
similar apparatus. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

LECTURES ON INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY. By 
BERNARD MuscIO, M.A., Investigator for the Industrial Fatigue 
Board. 7 figures. Second edn. 6s. 6d. net. 


TWO PAPERS ON SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT : 
A PIECE-RATE SYSTEM; and NOTES ON BELTING. By the late F. W. 
TAYLOR. 5s. net. 


Two classics in ihe literature of Efficienc D 
Scientific Management. ee se ae 
AN IMPORTANT CONTRIBUTION TO PSYCHO-ANALYSIS 
TOTEM AND TABOO: Resemblances between the Psychic 

Lives of Savages and Neurotics. By DR. FREUD. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

LIFE AFTER DEATH: Problems of the Future Life and 
its Nature. My J. H. Hystop, LL.D., Sec. Amer.S.P.R., formerly 
Prof. of Logic in Columbia Univ. Qs. net. 

_ A fearless investigation by one of the founders of the Amer.S.P.R., 
giving the fruits of his years of thought and research 
THE CHILD'S UNCONSCIOUS MIND. 

Lay, Ph.D. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

PSYCHOLOGY OF THE NORMAL AND SUBNORMAL. 
By H. H. Gopparp. Lge. 8vo. 48 Plates and figs. Bibliography 
and Index. 25s. net. 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE FUTURE. By PROF. 
EMILE BOIRAC. With 7 plates on art paper. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


This exceedingly important French work lays the corner-stone of 
the New Psychology. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Ltd.; and 
KEGAN PAUL,TRENCH, TRUBNER & Co., Ltd., 
Broadway House: 68-74, Carter Lane, E.C. 
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PUBLIC OPINION 


AND 


THE OLD HOUSE 
WITH GREEN SHUTTERS 
ON LUDGATE HILL. 


, | ‘HE OLD HOUSE with GREEN SHUTTERS 





under ST. PAUL’S, at 20, LUDGATE 

HILL, will from this date be the new 
Editorial and Business Offices and only address of 
PUBLIC OPINION. 


This historic House is the only house on the 
Hill now remaining of those rebuilt after the 
‘‘ Great and Dreadful’’ Fire of 1666. 

To-day Ludgate Hill is not beautiful in archi- 
tecture though it is crowned by one of the greatest 
conceptions of the human mind. It is well, there- 
fore, that this relic of Old London should be 
preserved as it now will be by Public Opinion so 
that passers-by may be remindied of the thousand 
years of London History which this house and its 
predecessors have witnessed and of the long line of 
men and women who have passed this spot. 

No other street in London so enshrines within 
itself the story of the City and of the English 
People as does Ludgate Hill. From those early 
days when the first Christian Church was built upon 
its summit until to-day it has been the very heart of 
London. All great occasions brought London to 
St. Paul’s and No. 20 saw all that was going on! 
All the great figures of English History came this 
way some time, passing up and down Ludgate Hill 
—a mighty host of great English men and women 
of all times. 

All our Kings and Queens since Alfred, all the 
great. writers since Bede and Chaucer and the 
mighty moderns, Shakespeare, Milton, and 
Johnson, came this way. 

To-day that great host is recalled by the Old 
House with Green Shutters which still stands firm 
upon its old oaken timbers as when it was built in 
the days of Charles IT. and that inspired architect 
Sir Christopher Wren. 

It is a striking memory that’ this simple house 
is contemporary with his great masterpiece, and 
that while he was building his great Cathedral Sir 
Christopher must have seen the men rebuilding the 
little house at No. 20. It was the fury of the burn- 
ing of St. Paul’s that created the flames which 
consumed our house in the Great Fire. 

Ludgate Hill is truly the Hill of Public Opinion 
and the proper home for our Journal, for all the 
great, makers of English Public Opinion have passed 
this way and knew this house, and St. Paul’s itself 
is the most magnificent monument to human 
personality and to a maker of Public Opinion which 
the world has seen. 


PUBLIC OPINION 











A WEEKLY REVIEW OF WHAT 
PEOPLE THINK, SAY, AND DO. 
Edited by PERCY L. PARKER. 
Threepence Weekly. 
The chief object of PUBLIC OPINION is to provide the busy 
man and woman with a handy summary of the best thought 
and activity of the best men and women of the day from the 
best Papers, Magazines, and_ Books. It has the largest 
circulation of all the weekly reviews. 


A SPECIMEN COPY 


will be sent to any address on 


receipt of a postcard addressed: 
Manager, “PUBLIC OPINION,” 
20, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.4. 
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BALZAC. 

Turovcuort history there has persisted a strange interaction 
between man’s acts and man’s dreams. The life of trading, 
fighting, and begetting has been, far more than we will 
acknowledge, the outcome of those ideals which have 
gathered, first, round the stories of great “ saviors,” about 
Odin, Christ, or Buddha, and second, about all common men 
who, in smaller times, have appeared for us as “ characters,”’ 
real or imaginary. The personality of the Man of Galilee 
has, for instance, now gathered round it such clouds of 
imaginative thought that it is almost impossible to disinter 
the original figure. Yet the history of Europe for nearly 
two thousand years has been, not a reflection of the person- 
ality of Jesus, but of the thought-forms created in his name 
which, working through Church and State, have produced the 
channels in which active life has run. In the same way, no 
doubt, much of the future depends on the way in which the 
conception of Jesus as the leader of political rebellion, the 
“Red Christ,” is incorporated in the emerging proletarian 
republics. Passing, in our survey, to a lower plane, it is 
clear that it was not so much the deeds of Napoleon as the 
creative magic of his name which, in the long run, diverted 
history into militarist and imperialist veritures. He became, 
as Balzac has shown through the mouth of one Goguelat, in 
“Le Curé de Campagne,” to the soldiers a fire-breathing 
wizard, invulnerable and immortal, while to the politician 
he was an incarnation of the spirit of world dominion against 
which we now see all the peoples of the earth beginning to 
rise in revolt. It is round the rallying centre typified by the 
Little Corporal that the battle of two opposing conceptions 
of civilization is being fought: yet not by the real Little 
Corporal, but by the ideals born of him in the minds of 
nameless, forgotten millions. 

But at this point we must leave history and take the 
plunge into art, confessing that when a creator of purely 
imaginary characters pours them forth with sufficient vigor 
and lifelikeness, he, too, is actually affecting the world where 
men not only think, but act. Such a man not only records 
what is: when he depicts personality, he creates what shall 
be. He is in himself both history and prophecy. For, when 
he has flung his “ characters” into the quick forge and work- 
ing-house of men’s minds, they in their turn set to work on 
his creations, enlarging, modifying, and altering them, until 
at last these very figures of fancy are worked into the con- 
sciousness of a race or a civilization. Thus we owe to 
Dickens, not Dolly Varden hats alone, but certain feminine 
characteristics which it has taken a revolution to sweep 
away. 

Of all wonder-workers in this kind the first place should 
probably be given to Honoré de Balzac. For he not only 
carried a world of human beings in his mind, but he 
projected that world into mental existence with an energy 
that suggests the richness and power of nature herself. It 
is, however, the very contradictions in Balzac’s nature that 
actually hide his true place. For when one is brought up 
sharp before the spectacle of a man with more than an old 
maid’s passion for furniture, with all a fop’s joy in “a 
divine opera glass,” a snob’s felicity in a dinner more 
splendid than Royalty’s, with a gamin’s nose for garbage 
and a speculator’s eye for the gold in a slag-heap, one is 
apt to lose sight of the divine tolerance that shone on just 
and unjust alike, even when it was in the very act of wielding 
the flail of irony over the back of human folly. One loses 
sight of the creative significance of this life that was so 
loaded with decorative extravagance. Jt is as though one 
missed Hamlet through abscrption in his cross-gartered 
hose. But to miss this Hamlet is to remain blind to the 
meaning of the nineteenth century and the legacy it left for 
the twentieth. 

Of the two great portraits of Balzac in existence, it is 
Gautier’s word-picture rather than Rodin’s statue which 
holds the field. Yet the key to Balzac’s life is rather in the 
statue than the word-picture. In Gautier we have the mane 
of black hair, the chin-fold of flesh “like the dew-lap of a 
young bull,” the wide-lobed nostrils, the eyes that question 





like a priest or a doctor, and “ through all this embonpoint 
and good humor the yellow look of a lion to counteract this 
Flemish familiarity’’: in short, the intelligence of some 
shrewd, provincial innkeeper, a true grandson of that Balssa, 
laborer of Languedoc, from whom Honoré probably derived 
something of his earthy fibre. It is, however, Balzac the 
dreamer, who believed he was often known to his friends 
by a flicker of the firelight, a sudden brightening of the 
candle-flame, whom Rodin gives. And it is this aspect of 
his character that had much to do with the making of the 
great humanist whose genius played so great a part in 
shaping the forms taken by social life in the nineteenth 
century. For that work neither the innkeeper, nor the 
soldier-monk of Gautier was enough. Someone is postu- 
lated whose creative will was deep enough to tap the source 
of instinct. It is he whom Rodin found and gave in the 
dreaming head that tops the long, dissolving shape half 
merged in stone, a being just issuing, as it were, from the 
matrix. 

Born in 1799 and starting his successful career in 1830, 
fifteen years after the end of the Napoleonic wars, Balzac 
painted personalities instinct with the ideals of the newly- 
evolved capitalist civilization. The world of wealth-produc- 
tion formed the mould into which life ran: the bourgeoisie 
were in the saddle. In Balzac’s own words the industrial 
revolution had begun to produce that “ balm on which the 
middle class has been getting drank ever since 1840.” And 
the fit instrument of this transition from the age of intellect 
to the period of material conquest is, again in Balzac’s own 
words, the commercial traveller. It is that prince of the 
road, Gaudissart the Great, who is the most consummate 
expression of the joie de vivre which comes of buying and 
selling, of all the handling of material wealth in commerce 
and the sharp practice of the law which supports it. There 
is, in Balzac’s France, the Europe of the century to come, 
founded on exploitation, corrupt to the heart, sordid with 
the frenzy of robbery by speculation or grey with the miserly 
acquisition of fortune clutched, sou by sou, from others. 
Into this world the Balzac of the avid nostrils, the gripping 
lips, plunged with zest, nosing into the different strata of 
this bourgeois world like a pig in search of truffles. His 
creative gift not only poured forth personalities typical of 
this epoch with all the power which nature shows in spring- 
time, but also, so great was its influence, impressed both the 
stage and the novel with the idea he called “ rivalling the 
état civil,” that is, bringing into existence a mental world 
more real than life itself. In other words it was Balzac 
who founded a whole over-world of imaginative figures that, 
acted upon by “ real” life as they were, yet reacted in their 
turn on reality itself, and so became directly productive on 
the plane where men buy and sell, draw up contracts, or 
engage in trade warfare. The characters found in the pages 
of novels, on the boards of the theatre, became the moulds 
into which action itself was ultimately poured. . 

We are here face to face with one of the most curious 
problems in the life of highly sensitive periods. It is this: 
does the race itself from its blood, nerve, and brain, produce 
its genius, its typical way of reacting, directly; or do the 
creators of fictitious characters set up models round which 
the fancies of living men can play till they incarnate in 
flesh the image first conceived in dream? In Russia, for 
instance, we seem to have a race very sensitive to pain: 
is that actually a root characteristic or is it being developed 
in the hyper-sensitive “educated” classes because their 
artists have chosen to insist on sensitiveness and to drag it 
out on the hill-top by making monsters of sensibility? Did 
Dickens find in the English national character Pecksniff, 
the Cheeryble brothers, and Scrooge in sin and repentance, 
or did he, by insisting on these special characters, set up 
these beings as exemplars round which we have worked ever 
since to the actual creation of a national type? It is a not 
unimportant question, seeing that if we answer it in one 
way we imply that the man who charms by feigning is the 
most powerful maker of the future whom we are likely to 
meet. The whole question, in fact, of the morality of art 
is involved in this. And every year that passes makes this 
business of character invention more important, since ever 
wider circles of readers and dreamers are drawn into the 
business of creating this over-world which, in its turn, 
would seem to find a new incarnation in flesh and blood. 
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WHAT £47 


a year for 


20 years 
will do. 


1. Bring you a Capital Sum of £1,370, probably 
more. What other investment guaranices 
such a fine appreciation of Capital? 


2. Any time after first deposit your wife and 
children will receive £1,000 plus 50°, of all 
deposits made—in event of you, the 
breadwinner, being taken from them. 


Kvery sensible man sets out to save something each year. 
He utilises these sums of money saved in various ways 
according to his own inclinations, aims, and oppertunities. 
Some invest their money in safe undertakings, some in more 
speculative ventures, and others take out big insurance 
policies for the protection of their dependents. 

Here is a plan which combines investment with insurance 
in a remarkable manner. It is issued by the Sun Life of 
Canada (assets over £23,000,000) and has achieved enormous 
popularity during the last year or two, both for its soundness 
and for its fine return as an investment. 


As shown above, a man aged 35, by depositing yearly a sum 
of £55 (on which he saves in income-tax £8 5s., thus 
reducing the deposit to £46 15s. net) secures in 20 years a 
capital sum of £1,370. And from the moment he had made 
the first deposit (of £55), ‘his wife, children, and other 
dependents are certain to receive in the event of his death 
£1,000, plus 50 per cent. of all the deposits made. This 
financial protection for dependents being one of the primary 
duties of the breadwinner, should receive even more con- 
sideration from the prospective investor than the material 
benefit to himself should he live to receive the Capital Sum 
to which we have already referred. This investment has 
other advantages, too numerous to detail here, but it may 
be just mentioned that after three deposits have been made 
the investor either is able to surrender the policy (equivalent 
to selling out stocks and shares) or obtain a loan if he need 
a certain amount of capital. The figures for these options 
are all given on the policy, so that the investor knows 
exactly what he can do with it at any period of its existence. 
Fullest particulars will be given anyone who writes stating 
age, amount of money he can invest, and any other details 
he cares to give. Such communications should be sent to 


J. F. Junkin, Manager, Sun Life of Canada, 121, Canada 
House, Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 2. 
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NO FINER FIELD 
| OF EFFORT 


has ever been found for Christian 
Service than that of Foreign Missions, 


= 

The Missionary enterprise gives un- = 
= failing proof of the vitality and power & 
of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. = 
= 

= 

= 

= 

= 

= 


The Directors of the 


: LONDON MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY 


= 

= 

= commend its work to your sympathy 
= and support because they are certain 
= of its surpassing value to mankind. 
= The Gospel saves, heals and uplifts 
= in every L.M.S. field of service. India, 
= China, Africa, Madagascar, Polynesia, 


= 
= 
= 
= 
= 
and Papua tell the same grand story. = 


The work, established by heroic 


pioneers, Livingstone, Chalmers, 
Morrison, John Williams and many 
others is jeopardised by the unpre- 
cedented rise in the cost of silver. 
£40,000 has been added to the 
Society’s expenditure in 1919-1920 


from this one cause. 


The Financial Year closes March 31. 


= 

= 
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= Generous and prompt support 
= , re se 
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The Society's Treasurer is 
Mr. W. H. Somervell, J.P. 


Contributions may be sent to 

Rev. Nelson Bitton, Home Secretary, 
L.M.S. 16, New Bridge Street, 
London, E.C.4, 


Cheques should be crossed Bank of 
England, 
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But if Balzac’s creative force was so great we have yet 
to discover what was the secret of it. It is a curious fact 
that none of the great critics who have dealt with his work 
and life have laid much stress on what is perhaps the most 
remarkable feature of both, that is, the strange union of 
mysticism and intense practicality which marked every- 
thing he did. They have treated his mysticism as they 
treated his Rabelaisianism, as a mere sun-spot over which 
it is well to pass lightly if one would enjoy to the full the 
glow of heat and life. That is fair enough treatment for 
jests which do little more than testify to Balzac’s posses- 
sion—in full—of the gauloiserie without which he would not 
have been a Frenchman or, for the matter of that, a typical 
western European. If we read his mysticism in the light of 
modern science we shall see that it is infinitely more 
significant. 

It is in the story of Balzac’s boyhood that we must 
look for certain facts which do something to clear up the 
mystery of his strange double nature. The first four years 
of his life were passed out at nurse with his sister Laure, 
not in Tours, but in the country. There he laid the found- 
ation of his “instinct of the province,” getting into his 
blood the priceless inheritance of the country and incident- 
ally linking himself up with those strong native bonds which 
bound him to womanhood, at first in the person of his 
sister, for whom, we are told, he was even glad to bear 
punishment. A curiously unboylike trait! At home he 
feared his mother and got from her apparently a sense of 
the difference of flavor between the aristocratic and the 
middle-class way of looking at life. For Laure describes 
their father thus: “he had much in him of Montaigne, of 
Rabelais, and of Uncle Toby.’’ A very suitable parental 
blend for the father of Honoré, who would seem to have 
derived a natural talent for mendacity from this parent. 
It was, however, at the Collége de Vendéme that Balzac 
appears, of course in silence and mystery, to have begun that 
unification of desire which we call will-training. The differ- 
ences between men are, in the main, differences in driving- 
force, in that controlled desire which makes up the guiding 
principle of personality which the Freudists call, for want 
of a better name, libido. Now the main fact which emerges 
from the account of Honoré’s life at the Oratorian College, 
where he stayed from the age of eight to fourteen, is that 
he spent much time in the dark, airless, dungeon-like places 
called the cells. In after years the keeper of these cells 
was the only college master who could recall young Balzac 
at all. He took little part in the active life of the school, 
but in the silence of this place of punishment where he 
managed to secrete books from the library he was-—we guess 
this from reading between the lines of “ Louis Lambert ’’— 
getting to grips with the central self within, that libido or 
desire principle which made up the motive power of the 
prodigious dynamo we call Balzac to-day. His sister Laure, 
his only confidante at this period, has her name for it, she 
calls it UVintwition de la renommée, the spur which never 
failed him to the end. “I am young and hungry,” he cries, 
“there is nothing on my plate.” 

And he wanted everything this world can give, fame, 
wealth, power. But could any phrase more fitly describe 
the impulse of the man who was to inaugurate in the mental 
world the coming of the great age in which men live mainly 
—to put something on their platters? His master burnt 
that “ Treatise on the Will” which, to the day of his death, 
Balzac declared would have proved his genius to the world, 
but none the less the young Honoré issued from school life 
with the trained and mastered engine of desire that the 
psycho-analyst to-day notes as the final test of mental 
calibre. More than that, we know from the strange, 
Swedenborgian dream “ Séraphita” that Balzac had 
already progressed in his theories far beyond any point as 
yet acknowledged by mental science. He apparently held 
that there is no end to what the trained and tutored will 
can do, and that because, if the man puts himself in line 
with the forces of life, he can tap reservoirs of power whose 
contents are bottomless because they are co-extensive with 
the universal life. He becomes limited only by the bound- 
aries of his desire. Here, then, is apparently the second 
factor in the making of Balzac, the development of a huge 
drive of desire, of confidence, and, in a high sense, of 
appetite. This worked through the first factor on which 
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Gautier lays stress, through the strong body made for all 
the purposes to which flesh can be put. If it was his nervous 
system that produced Balzac’s realism, making him the rival] 
of real life alone, it was his grip on the will’s power of 
tapping unseen forces of strength that kept him to the one 
task of incarnating his sense of actuality in the plane of 
the mind. He wanted wealth and the power it brings; it 
would have been infinitely easier to get what he wanted by 
buying and selling in the market-place. But, since he had 
won the right to entry to much more magic realms, it was 
in those realms that he preferred to be a master. 


M. P. Wittcocks. 
(Z'0 be concluded.) 





A PRODUCT OF ENVIRONMENT. 

“The Letters of Donald Hankey, a Student in Arms.” 
With an Introduction and Notes by EpwArp MILLER, M.A. 
(Melrose. ) 

Donatp Hankey cannot be adequately considered as an 

isolated individual: he must be considered as a typical 

exponent of what may be called the public school spirit. A 

reviewer sympathetic to this spirit would presumably review 

the book more or less after the following fashion :— 
“Amid the revolutionary crudity and moral chaos of 
our time, it is with relief we turn to the letters of a man 
at once unassuming and courageous ; not afraid of novelty, 
yet testing it always by its relation to the precious heritage 
of the past; wholly free from priggery, yet filled with the 
moral earnestness of one who never shrank from doing battle 
for the right. Very beautiful is his large Christian charity : 

‘When I remember my own chances, and when I recognize 

my own inability to overcome the few temptations I have 

hal, I cannot condemn anyone, because I always feel that I 

should probably have done worse if I had been in their 

position. This is my point of view, so if you ever think me 
lax, try to remember it.’ But his charity never degenerates 
into acceptance of evil: he knows where to draw the line. 

Not even the Bishop of London (for whom we are glad to find 

him expressing a profound admiration) could have surpassed 

him in denunciation of one of the plague-spots of our city 
life: 

‘A music hall is a place which exists for an undesirable 
class of person. The second-rate business man, the racing 
man, the young dog, the bourgeois provincial pére de 
famille—every one who is without refinement, who likes 
coarse jests . . . all such persons support the music hall, 
especially on Saturday night. The music hall exists for 
them ; it has to keep ‘‘respectable,’’ but it speaks in parables. 
... That is, you might go to a music hall and not be 
shocked at anything ; yet at the same time the swine would 


have got a plentiful meal off the suggestions, innuendoes, 
&c., which has escaped you.’ 


Equally balanced is his attitude on religious questions. 
While holding fast, through all the assaults of doubt, to the 
essentials of the Christian faith, he yet believed (rightly or 
wrongly) that it would be wise to abandon such outworks as 
the Athanasian Creed and the doctrine of verbal inspiration. 
In expressing these liberal views he displayed much 
unassuming courage, and incurred (as he tells us himself) not 
a little opposition from the older and less enlightened of the 
clergy. But he was one of those who hold that belief is 
nothing if not sincere. We are glad to find him quoting those 
noble lines : — 
‘There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds.’ 

The difficulties of a sincere Christian in our complex modern 
society often troubled him. Not, of course, that he paid any 
attention to those unbalanced persons who maintain that 
Our Lord was opposed to war. The difficulties that perplexed 
him were of a subtler kind. They may be illustrated by his 
account of college life, written when he was an under- 
graduate: ‘The ordinary man who wants to be in “ good 
society ” in a college—and there is satisfaction in being one 
of the optimates, and also the optimates are better mannered 
and cleaner and more soothing, &c.—well, the ordinary man 
who likes the sort of easy-running atmosphere of the “ best 
people’ finds he has to confine himself to them. He must not be 
friends with Jones because Jones is weird and it would “ give 
him away ” socially to be seen with Jones. Yet Jones may 
be a person of originality who has a great attraction for him, 
It is a question of choosing between Jones and Society. You 
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8.” PROGRAMME. 
A. 1. Reference Irish Problem to League of Nations. 
2. Surrender to State of War Period Profits in excess of £10,000 in individual hands. 
an 3. Surrender to State of all property in individual hands in excess of £100,000. 
cal Proceeds from 2 and 3 to be earmarked for reduction of National Debt, and one of the penalties for evasion 
A to be two years’ hard labour. 
ew A General Levy on Capital—the policy of the inexperienced Labour Party—is recognised to be absurd, 
whereas every Banker knows that the proposal of the Moderate Party is practical and immediately enforceable, 
f without prejudicing the effective functioning of the capitalist system. 
Oo 
an 
ty, 
The Editor 
ize ’ 
- THE NATION. ; 
tle Sir,—Sweet are the uses of advertisement! A member of Parliament has written to say that he 
R might join the Moderate Party! In that Public Dormitory where speeches are made in dreamland, where 
y unrealities command a constant premium, one sleeper awakes! 
cea Will, you, Sir, try a bottle of our famous world-cure, the celebrated mixture ‘‘ League of Nations Law and 
o- Capitalist Deflation ’’? Your contemporary, the Northern Whig, of Belfast (Sir Edward Carson’s organ), 
tI said, March Ist, ‘‘ We do not wish to pose as alarmists, but we are bound to face facts. And Home Rule 
eir seems to us to spell inevitably sooner or later—and sooner rather than later—civil war.’’ From this we must 
me assume that the Government’s proposals, Lord Northcliffe’s proposals, and Sir Horace Plunkett’s proposals 
tes are all alike and equally valueless in the sense that they would bring not peace and healing but bloodshed 
and violence to Ireland. Now the Moderate Party is the only political Party in England that understands 
ne. the Irish Problem. To expect an Irishman to understand it is to misunderstand its nature. For that reason 
nd Lord Northcliffe and Sir Horace Plunkett must be dismissed. A Protestant House of Commons will never 
ied be able to deal with this problem, and to attempt to do so is mere buffoonery. Ireland must be referred 
ity to the League of Nations, and the Irish Christians must explain to Mahommedans and Buddhists, who 
will occupy important places in the great world league, the cause of their unhappy prejudices. And with 
what result? The essentially ignorant and vulgar nature of that hideous conflict between the two Christian 
ble Churches in Ireland, which, in the opinion of the Northern Whig, would justify civil war, will be exposed 
ing in bald and naked fashion to the peoples of Asia. The unspeakable shame which this conflict between the 
de Christian Churches in Ireland has brought upon the Christian Faith will be complete and _ ineffaceable 
IL —a degradation for ever. It is true that the high authorities of these rival Christian Churches have yet 
? time to get together and avert such a world calamity. But this is unlikely. And when the enlightened 
= peoples of Asia realise that Christianity in the dirty hands cf men becomes an excuse for murder and kill- 
i ing they will make request to the League of Nations to order the instant withdrawal of all Christian Missions 
id from their territories. And it may yet happen that Turkish and Japanese soldiers, who shall have sworn 
es, allegiance to the League of Nations, will be called upon to maintain peace and order in Christian Ireland. 

In any case League of Nations Law is the only Law that Irishmen can be compelled to obey. The 
ns. House of Commons is powerless. 
the Now let us consider the other ingredient in our mixture—Capitalist Deflation. Some day, perhaps 
or very soon, you will walk through Fleet Street into the great City of London, knowing that no single 
as individual in that beating heart of Empire is possessed of more than £100,000 or has been enriched 
- over the period of the war (not yet ended) by more than £10,000. Much will depend upon your own action 

‘ because you can exert an influence sufficient to turn the scale. The Treasury will explain to you how easy 
ich their work will be if all over £10,000 in war period wealth increase, i.e., as between August, 1914, and 
not March 31st, 1920, and all over £100,000 in individual hands, become available for collection. And thus 
the deflation on a grand scale would take place and the vicious circle of higher prices, to pay for taxation, 

is calling for increased wages, would be broken. America and France will follow our example. The United 

States Senators now discuss the League of Nations in a spiteful academic spirit. How different will be their 
ond attitude when League of Nations Law not only settles Ireland but also limits the wealth of an American 

Citizen to $560,000! 

Will you try a bottle of our mixture, Sir? 
Yours, etc., 

mm MODERATE PARTY. 
n 
wed Postscriptum.—Remember, Doctors Bolshevism, Communism, Socialism, Syndicalism, and Nationalisa- 
; ol tion are pressing their quack remedies. And the patient’s temperature is rising. The ‘‘ ROUND TABLE ” 
“se (March) says :— 

“* The financial leaders of all countries, friend and foe alike, are the only people who understand what 
ae is happening to the world and the necessity, if our civilisation is not to disappear, of co-operation by all to 
od save it. If the leaders of the present capitalistic system cannot lead, but leave the world to its own 
ne ignorance, one cannot wonder if the masses, enraged by the sufferings which they will have to endure, end 
red by overturning it.” 
an. 2 see 
est 
-be If you wish to support the Moderate Party write to 
ive ‘Moderate Party,” 5, Nicholas Lane, London, E.C. 4 
Lay 
im, 
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cannot know Jones and Mammon. For a Christian it is very 
difficult, because Jones may be “of the Household of the 
Faith,” and therefore have claims on one! Of course, this 
doesn’t affect me, because, owing to my great age and the 
standing which my great age and my military career (! ) and 
my being a Rugbeian gives me, I am able to do as I like. 
Like the Princes of the blood, I am above criticism in social 
matters, as long as I am here.’ We cannot praise too highly 
the true modesty with which he disclaims all merit for not 
refusing to associate with Jones. 

“It is with regret that we feel bound to mention, how- 

ever slightly, one small blemish in an otherwise faultless 
character. At the outbreak of war, he returned at once to 
his old profession of arms, and was for about three months 
in France as a private. Being wounded, he was sent home, 
and subsequently given a commission. While training in 
‘England, he wrote ‘A Student in Arms,’ upon which his 
fame securely rests. When, in the last months of his life, 
he fought in France as an officer the horrors of war caused 
him somewhat to depart from that sane and large judgment 
which he had formerly shared with the brave men who were 
directing our policy at home. His new view was embodied in 
‘A Diary,’ which the editor of the ‘ Spectator’ very properly 
refused to publish. ‘ You will probably,’ he writes to his 
sister, ‘ be surprised at a certain change in tone; but remem- 
ber that my previous articles were written in England, while 
this was written on the spot, and also that although I have 
once before seen a battle, I have never before seen the day 
after a battle. . Ican imagine nothing more horrible 
than suddenly to feel the primitive passion for slaughter let 
loose in one, and to know that one was more than at liberty 
to give it full rein. Yet that is what makes the good soldier 
in a charge. It is that, more than anything perhaps, which 
brings home what an abominable thing war is.’ Reflections 
such as these might have impaired his usefulness as a 
supporter of the established order.” 

So we should write if we were sympathetic with the 
system which produced Donald Hankey. Not being sym- 
pathetic with that system, it is other reflections which occur 
to us. We see in him a singularly successful example of the 
application of that system: a man of good instincts, taught 
to regard himself as belonging to a superior order, whose 
natural duty it is to teach virtue to those humbler folk who 
have not had his advantages. The whole system is defensive : 
defensive against wider sympathies and new truth. Socially, 
there is to be the utmost recognition of responsibility, the 
most conciliatory language, the greatest readiness for 
inessential concessions; but there is to be no questioning 
of the structure of society, no doubt that the public schools 
turn out the modern equivalent of Plato’s guardians. In 
matters of theory, there must be a similar restriction: all 
thought must be emasculated before boys are allowed contact 
with it, lest it should debauch them with the joy of fearless 
adventure. Politics and thought are made subservient to the 
interests of a caste: the broad humanity needed for the one, 
and the solitary courage demanded by the other, are 
rendered impossible. And the hidden purpose of the whole 
is so skilfully concealed that few of its victims are conscious 
of the cramping to which their hearts and minds have been 
subjected. Donald Hankey was one of these victims, dying, 
like so many others, in the very moment when the narrow 
faith for which he fought was being broken down by a con- 
tact with reality sufficiently sharp to pierce through all the 
cast-iron prejudices of education. And those in whose 
interests he died still rule the world. 





j TWO STATESMEN. 


“ Bolingbroke and Walpole.” By;the Rt. Hon. J. M. RoBert- 
son. (Fisher Unwin. 12s. 6d.) 
Ir is difficult to keep pace with Mr. Robertson, so rapidly 
do his books follow one another; but whether his subject 
is politics or economics, history, religion or literature, we 
may always count on wide learning and vigorous argument. 
“ Bolingbroke and Walpole” grew out of a course of lectures 
delivered many years ago on English politicians of the last 
two centuries, the object of which was “to set forth a total 
process of politico-social evolution; to view the leading 


politicians as they related to the total life of their time; 





to deal with politics as a phase or function of that total 
life; and accordingly to consider intellectual and economic 
aspects of the social process which books on politics and 
politicians do not usually face.” The first instalment of 
this scheme to be worked out in detail justifies itself by 
the novelty of its method and its scholarly execution. There 
is no new material; but we may profit by the free play of 
a powerful mind among familiar facts. Mr. Robertson has 
read widely among authorities, old and new, though he 
does not seem to have made use of Professor Wolfgang 
Michael’s monumental “ Englische Geschichte im achtzehn- 
ten Jahrhundert,’”’ the second volume of which has been 
for years anxiously awaited by students of history. Lord 
Morley’s classical study of Walpole receives the high praise 
it deserves ; but Mr. Sichel’s brilliant eulogy of Bolingbroke, 
it need hardly be said, has failed to convince. 

Politics in the age of Anne and ‘her successor were not 
cast in the heroic mould; but Bolingbroke surpassed his 
competitors not only in brilliance, but in selfishness. He 
played for his own hand and failed; and nobody more 
richly deserved to fail. His flight to the Pretender’s camp 
was inexcusable, and it is satisfactory to know that it ruined 
his career and has left an ineffaceable stain on his reputa- 
tion. Mr, Robertson finds little in him to praise except his 
style. ‘“ Its sinewy ease is hardly to be matched in English 
controversial literature. No one in that age rivals it, save 
perhaps Berkeley. If we take Dryden as the founder of 
‘modern’ English prose, Bolingbroke is surely its first 
consummate master.” 

The measured eulogy of Walpole is as well deserved as 
the emphatic condemnation of his rival. ‘“ He was at times 
not a very much more conscientious or ‘ principled’ states- 
man than Bolingbroke, though he has been much more 
helpful to progress. His great merit, for posterity, lies in 
having belonged to and sustained by his prudence the 
faction whose success was the more compatible with civiliza- 
tion.” He was a man of peace at a time when the country 
required a long period of convalescence after the wars against 
Louis XIV. He was the first Free Trader among our Prime 
Ministers. The system of corruption which he is supposed 
to have invented was indeed freely employed by him, but 
dated from the reign of William III. Mr. Robertson once 
more reminds us that the old Minister never said that all 
men had their price, but only that “all these men have. 
their price ”"—a very different and unfortunately indisput- 
able proposition. His services have been recognized by those’ 
best qualified to judge—by Burke and Brougham, Macaulay 
and Peel; and Lord Morley merely confirmed the verdict 
of all who have had experience of political life. That he 
was an attractive personality there is no need to argue; 
for the age was gross and the did nothing to redeem its 
grossness. But he was the right man for the task of 
restoring tranquillity after the fever of the French war and 
the disputed succession; and the best barrier against a 
Stuart restoration was a contented and prosperous England. 

The closing chapter, entitled “The Social Evolution,”’ 
describes agriculture, trade and industry, capital and 
labor, poverty and drink, literature and the press. The 
result of the survey is to confirm the eulogy of Walpole in 
the political chapters. ‘The constitutional and law- 
guarded freedom which he preserved was for Voltaire an 
astonishing contrast to the life of tax-wrung France. Had 
not Walpole upheld the Hanoverian dynasty, there would 
have been much less of material well-being; and there 
would not have been the freedom of the Press, which meant 
the development of freedom of thought and speech as it 
had never developed before. To see that Walpole’s politics 
made these things possible is to realize what sound politics 
means for mankind. It is a kind of spiritual snobbery that 
makes light of such a man and such a service because of the 
coarseness of his fibre.” 





THE TRUTH CONTROLLER. 
““Indiscretions of the Naval Censor.” By Rear-Admiral Sir 
DOUGLAS BROWNRIGG, Rart. (Cassell. 12s. 6d. net.) 

Tue modern function of the Censor was unknown to Doctor 
Johnson. In the Dictionary “Censor” is defined (1) an 
officer of Rome, who had the power of correcting manners; 
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and (2) one who is given to censure and exprobation, The 
officer of England who in this book permits himself to reveal 
some of the mysteries of his war experience owed his success, 
one would judge, mainly to good temper. But his achieve- 
ments in correcting the manners of some eminent and obscure 
apostles of truth were also notable. ‘My office,” Admiral 
Brownrigg observed early in the war, “ was considered a place 
in which it was quite in order to behave as you were accus- 
tomed to behave from wherever you came. The ordinary 
courtesies of life, as I understood them, were not handed 
around so that you could notice them, so I found it necessary 
to pin a notice on the outside of my door: ‘Take Your Hat 
Orr—or Srop OvrTsInE.’ ”’ 

It would be superfluous to enter into details of the treat- 
ment which this prescription exemplifies as it was ad- 
ministered to unimportant personages. The Chief Censor’s 
healing influence extended to the highest ranks of our 
political society. It brought him the respect of Mr. 
Churchill, a sentiment which is generously reciprocated in 


this book. ‘I want to thank you,’’ wrote the First Sea Lord’ 


on leaving the Admiralty, “for all you have done for me. I 
have been surprised, as we did not, I think, like one another 
at the start.’’ Mr. Balfour, whose memorable appearance on 
the Alhambra stage, “ flanked by a few flowers in pots,” was due 
to Sir Douglas’s blandishments, and Sir Edward Carson, who 
is well known to be charming when Ireland is not under dis- 
cussion, emerge with credit from the frank scrutiny of these 
pages. Of Sir Eric Geddes it is enough to say that he 
repented in time of accusing a naval officer of “ boosting”’ an 
Admiral. The story of the paragraph which ascribed to Lord 
Jellicoe the distinction of initiating plans for the Zeebrugge 
affair has a singularly unpleasant flavor. 

Sir Douglas knows how to extract the best value from an 
anecdote by leaving ironical comment to his readers. He was 
present at an Admiralty conference with Press representa- 
tives at which Mr. Balfour “ read a letter from Lord North- 
cliffe, couched in somewhat brusque language,”’ to the effect 
that the mouth of his papers should remain unrestrained by 
the official muzzle and unsweetened by official syrup. A dis- 
cussion arose, and the present editor of “ The Times ”’ was 
seen to stand up at the back of the room, heard to explain 
that he had not been told to keep away, and observed to sit 
the proceedings through. 

The grave question of the proper relation to be observed 
in time of war between the truth, the State, the public, and 
the Press scarcely obtrudes its chilly presence into the warm 
stream of anecdote which courses through these pages. You 
do not accept the office of Chief Censor for the purpose of 
securing that everything is told to everybody. But Sir 
Douglas has more to say of his positive work as a propa- 
gandist than of his use of the blue pencil. If truth had to be 
rationed the public must needs to be provided with palatable 
substitutes. So we find him in close relations with the great 
powers of the cinematograph world, and laudably aware of 
the services which authors and artists can render to his cause. 
He pursues Mr. Kipling to his country house with a large 
dispatch box full of reports on the attacks made by destroyers 
in the Battle of Jutland. It was on his motion that the 
Mercantile Marine at war was immortalized by the brothers 
David and Muirhead Bone; and it is not his fault that we 
have not reaped the fruits of his proposals to Mr. Conrad and 
Mr. Wells. The Naval censorship came to an end on 
November 20th, 1918. On March 2nd, 1919, he demobilized 
himself and “walked out a free man.’’ His one piece of 
advice to us about our future conduct seems, at least in its 
negative aspect, to be thoroughly sound :— 

“‘ My strong conviction is that no executive Government 
office should have a Publicity Department. Let there be 
fixed up by the Press as a whole and the agencies some 
central place in which Government departments may post 
bald statements. . . . But a Publicity Department is too 
dangerous a weapon, to my thinking, in the hands of any 
wnscrupulous or indiscreet person. It can be used for all 
sorts of purposes which should be outside the purview of 
anvone connected with the Government, whether Naval or 
Military officer, Civil Servant, or Cabinet Minister.” 

This hearty and good-tempered volume is illustrated by 
some fine examples of the art of expurgating photographs, 





THE LAUGHTER OF SANITY. 


“Somewhere in Christendom.” By EVELYN SHarp. (Allen 
& Unwin. 6s. 6d. net.) 


From Rabelais onward the satirist who succeeds has had 
either a vein of the brutal or the fantastic in his composition. 
And that is perhaps why “Somewhere in Christendom ” 
strikes one as over-gentle for its subject, which is the madness 
of war; or over-real in its humor, which is that of common- 
sense. There is throughout a feeling that the irony is neither 
robust nor bitter enough in a case when we demand either 
to be carried away by a great wind or flayed alive with a 
cutting edge. 

Yet it starts well with the scene where the abysmally 
correct butler opens the door to the Revolution which 
promptly “comes in ” with pike and bayonet, and ends better 
in the last when Cosmos, the Mogul of the press, goes out and 
hangs himself. These scenes are reckless—as we require. 
Yet the main motive is neither satiric nor—except to the pure 
Jingo—extravagant. And its sanity, its very air of appeal 
to reason, is the actual cause of the fact that the reader feels 
little or nothing of the rush of true satire. For all the wit 
of her dialogue, for all the power of her invention, Miss Sharp 
has not made up her mind whether she set out to persuade 
and cajole or to flog and castigate. And this fact certainly 
detracts from the force of the picture. 

In the kingdom of Ethuria, set between the two king- 
doms of Tritonia and Hygeia, there appears, at the end of a 
war, a prophetess who foretells the birth of a Saviour of the 
world. Unlike Herod, Ethuria sets itself to preserve the lives 
of its infants who are thus made potentially divine. They 
then learn the true wisdom of woman—to conserve, not 
destroy, life. So that when in due course the diplomats of 
the neighboring kingdoms prepare for the next war to end 
war, they find a sort of spiritual vacuum in Ethuria through 
which their war-signals cannot pass. There is a zone of non- 
conducting ether against which all their eloquence is power- 
less. Further, a Man and a Woman, both young, go forth to 
teach the nations of the world. And against their propaganda 
every Home Office works in vain, though the woman has to 
give her life for the cause. 

It is interesting to watch how the note of ironic laughter 
at things as they are changes into the serious tragedy of the 
battle to bring about things as they might be. The jesting 
study of diplomats and fine ladies belongs to that genre of 
delicate irony for which Miss Sharp’s dialogue is famous. 
And then there intrudes into this the deep earnestness, 
almost the rhetoric, of a tale of willing sacrifice, of a life laid 
on the altar to the new god of peace. It is, in fact, this 
mixture of several planes of feeling that produces in the 
reader of “Somewhere in Christendom” a baffling rather 
than a triumphant feeling. And yet a trae satire ought to 
lift us out of our usual world into another; here we rise 
only to fall again,. dragged down first by one wing and then 
by another. 

Miss Sharp cares too much to be either brutal or 
indifferent in her laughter: she wants to show, not the mad- 
ness of this world so much as the sanity that might be—in 
another world. She is perhaps too much a woman, one may 
dare to say, to be able consistently to play the jester. 
Probably also we are all too near the event of war to be able 
to look at it squarely. Possibly, even, “Somewhere in 
Christendom ” is too satie for us, though beings from a wiser 
planet might be able to enjoy its persuasiveness as well as 
its satire. But then such beings would probably regard its 
persuasion as obvious or even childish. And that is precisely 
the position reached by the Ethurians, for it is the children 
of the buffer State who go forth, when armies advance into it, 
to show the better way of laughter... . 
to the furiously raging generals. And indeed could there be 
conceived a more satiric conclusion than to confound the 
wisdom of “ patriots ” out of the mouths of instructed babes ? 

Perhaps, after all, it is in her most gentle accents that 
there lurks Miss Sharp’s keenest irony, her most biting com- 
mentary on the madness of the spirit of nationality that 
lives but to destroy its own children. 
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”“ Village Trade Unions in Two Centuries.” By Exnest 
Setutry. (Allen & Unwin. 3s. net.) 

Mr. Ernest SELEY has done an excellent piece of work in 
collecting in this little volume the main facts about the 
melancholy history of the agricultural laborer during the 
last century. He supplements the work of Hasbach and Miss 
Dunlop by adding the encouraging record of progress 
exhibited in the growth of the two Unions that organize the 
laborer in the villages to-day. It is significant of the special 
wrongs of the agricultural laborer that his Unions, at the 
only time when they had any strength, were ‘as much political 
as industrial. One cannot imagine the Miners’ Federation 
putting Disestablishment in a leading place in its pro- 
gramme, as the Agricultural Laborers’ Union did in the 
‘seventies. The reason, of course, was that with a few dis- 
tinguished exceptions (chief among them Canon Girdlestone 
and Bishop Fraser), the parsons, like the landlords, helped 
the farmers by every means in their power (and those were 
days when parson magistrates were not uncommon) to 
destroy the men’s Unions and to keep the whole rural popula- 
tion in a state of servitude. The men who met by moonlight 
in the days of Arch’s fighting leadership were the English 
helots in the strict sense of that term, for they were the 
descendants of the men and women who had tilled their own 
land and roamed over their own commons, and they were now 
the slaves of the classes that had dispossessed their fathers. 
It is an ugly story, but, fortunately, it looks as if the war 
has broken the bondage of the laborers. The problem of 
the moment is not how to make Trade Unionism an effective 
force in village life (the two Unions are progressing rapidly), 
but how to bring-about a statesmanlike accommodation 
between the Agricultural Laborers’ Union and the Workers’ 
Union. That fact shows that the organization of the village 
laborers has now advanced to the stage reached a generation 
or so back in the history of urban organizations. 


* * * 


“Italy Revisited: My Italian Year, 1917-1918." By JoszPu 

Cotiins. (Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d.) 

Mr. CoLuins is an American gentleman who has been 
since childhood a lover of Italy and a frequent visitor to 
that country. Military duty took him there again in 1917- 
1918, and it was then he wrote these “ observations and 
reflections.” There is more than a touch of the village 
schoolmaster in these essays, although, in fairness to village 
schoolmasters, it should be said we never have met one 
walking on such stilts. When he wishes us to know his 
opinion on the under-paying of working men, he puts it like 
this: “No country is entitled to hold up its head in the 
Council of Nations unless its nutrient tissue, the working 
man, is given its full valuation.” Shortly before 
the signing of the Armistice he wrote: “The day of 
reckoning approaches. Not the Day when one shall be judged 
according to his merit and his accomplishment, that happi- 
ness and life everlasting may be granted or denied him, but 
the day when a new order shall be set forth in the world, 
purged of tyranny, compulsion, and oppression.”” The 
careful man does not wish an unwary reader to confuse the 
Versailles Conference witn the Day of Judgment. If the 
reader, in a spirit of gratitude for this considerateness, goes 
through with the task, he will be the wiser for more informa- 
tion about Italy than the learned Whitaker can afford space 
to print. It is worth knowing that “the tomato plays a réle 
in the dietary of an Italian which isn’t approached by any 
other country,” and that the “standard of morality 
amongst the women of the lower classes is good. Fear of 
punishment after death and fear of being looked down upon 
by their fellows, of being sent from home in shame and 
disgrace cre what keeps them straight.” Such fears, too, 
maintain a “ good standard” in Bethnal Green and Mayfair. 


* * * 
“Through Deserts and Oases of Central Asia.” By Miss 
ELLA SYKEs and Sir Percy Sykes. (Macmillan. 21s.) 


THe authors of this book, early in 1915, were lucky 


enough to get out of Europe as far as Khotan. Sir Percy 





Sykes went out as our acting Consul-General in Chinese 
Turkestan, and his sister accompanied him. But they 
have not kept this good luck entirely to themselves. This 
narrative recounts it to us; and we are grateful to Miss 
Sykes for going with her brother to Central -Asia—we 
assume she is the principal character in the joint author- 
ship—because this is one of the large and leisurely books 
of travel in which strange things and occurrences are well 
observed and recorded with skill, humor, and good-feeling. 
One is perfectly safe in this book from assault by tall writ- 
ing, even when circumstances do their utmost to upset the 
authors’ calm. The places that are named are enough to move 
most of us out of even a pretence at self-possession-—Taskent, 
Kashgar, Yarkand, Khotan, and the Pamirs. ‘“ The sunsets 
of Kashgar were most lovely, with a delicacy and charm 
all their own. They were not spectacular displays of 
scarlet, purple and gold, as in many parts of the world, but 
the sky was softly flushed with pale pinks, mauves and 
yellows, while a wonderful haze, due, I imagine, to the dust 
particles in the air, shimmered over the whole landscape. 
The broken loess cliffs, on which stood shabby hovels and 
tombs, seemed to be crowned with castles and domes worthy 
of some city of high romance.’”’ That is inviting, but better 
still, Miss Sykes was even more interested in the folk of 
Turkestan, of whom she makes some delightful stories, not 
in the least transformed into high romance by a golden haze. 


* * * 
- 


“*Confessions of an Opera Singer.” By KATHLEEN HOWARD. 

(Kegan Paul. 7s. 6d.) 

Music talk, especially in the “profession,” thas a 
fustiness which other topics can attain only by effort. 
Only rare talkers can keep music discussion clear and enter- 
taining. Mme. Howard, we say it with regret, does not keep 
one entertained. Her operatic career, naturally, has been 
to her one of absorbing interest, but the emotion her book 
conveys to the reader is not the one she intended. 
“ Confessions’ was an intriguing word to slip into the title 
of so prosaic a narrative of music lessons in France and 
singing engagements in Germany before the war, although 
Mme. Howard does her best to impart some briskness into 
the story by her style, as when she writes: “ A lorgnon is, 
of course, ‘Hoch elegant,’ als> quite irresistibly snorty, if 
you are playing an elderly duchess type of person.” But 
since Mme. Howard is evidently still quite young, and is 
now the wife of Edward Kellogg Baird, of whom she once said 
(having seen his photograph in a paper and read of his 
connection with New York opern): ‘That is the type of man 
I shall marry—if ever I marry,”’ she has plenty of time before 
her for an interesting career. In an appendix is given the 
author’s repertoire—an excellent one—together with some 
parts she has studied but not yet performed. There are some 
Grand Dukes and Duchesses in the book and the kind of 
thrills that go with them. 


* * * 


a 


“Behind the Scenes at the Peace Conference.” By VERNON 
BARTLETT. (Allen & Unwin. 5s.) 


Vrny serious people who are deceived by pretentious- 
ness might describe this book as “light reading.’’ It is not 
Mr. Bartlett's fault that he can tell us little more of the 
Peace Conference than the statesmen permitted the world 
to know. Having some ideas about the ending of old 
and evil methods and the beginning of a new era of open 
diplomacy, he went to Paris expecting to find a Congress 
making a peace that would endure. What he did find was 
“ more greed and jealousy and compromise than at any time 
during the war or before it.’’ There is little material for his 
book but some unreported incidents, with descriptions of the 
people he saw in Paris. Usually there is a pointed criticism 
in his discussion of events, and, since he is not the sort of 
journalist who stands respectfully, hat in hand, in the 
presence of the great, he gives some candid pictures of the 
men who made the Peace. His pictures, we fear have no 
finesse; they are rude, irreverent, and dangerous, but these 
are better qualities than servility. 
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“I have the 
honour to 
eae 


URING the past six years millions 
of men and women, who, before 
1914, did not dream that they 
would ever be _ brought into 
intimate association with the Official Mind 
and the Government-way-of-doing-things, 
have enjoyed (?) that exciting experience. 
They have filled up innumerable forms, 
they, as official writers themselves, have 
“had the honour to be the obedient 
servant” of some mediocrity or other, 
and they have watched, dazed and 
fascinated, the process of the official 
system. 


They have seen millions of money 
‘sasted by Official Spenders; they have 
had daily expositions of the way-not-to- 
do-it and mostly they have been helpless 
to interfere. Millions have been caught 
up in the machinery of State business 
methods and have been dragged round 
the wheels. 


To these, the Coal Owners (the 
Investing British Public) address this 
simple question: Would you hand over 


any industry, great or small, to State 
Management ? 


State Ownership means Extravagant 
and Unimaginative Direction. 


State Ownership of the Coal Mines 
would necessarily mean dearer Coal. 


NATIONALIZATION 


P.S.—Have you noticed how in the 
Government world nobody is 
to blame for anything? The 
departmental official has one 
desire, to avoid criticism and 
escape responsibility. The State 
never could run a_ business 
and never will. 
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A Really good 
_ Drawing Gourse 


iz 


= q Are you out to make more money? Are you prepared 
= to listen to a proposition that will increase your income 
= by leaps and bounds? Then learn to DRAW FOR 
= THE PRESS. Artists are urgently wanted—the 
= demand for men and women who can draw sufficiently 
= ___—-well for reproduction purposes is enormous. Editors, 
= ___—i publishers, and advertisers are at their wits’ end to 
= ___ know where they are going to get all the sketches they 
= ___oneed for 1920. They had great difficulty with supplies 
= -° last year—they will have the same this year. 


Gg Many new artists have appeared lately, and many more 
are entering the field because they realize there is MONEY 
in Commercial Art Work. It pays—and pays handsomely. 


q Our Postal Tuition Course of 12 complete lessons 
teaches you to draw in easy and rapid stages. It begins 
at the root of the subject and covers every principle to 
the most advanced stage—embracing every phase of 
General and Commercial illustrating. 


= @gaA few hours spent on each lesson will make you a 


highly-trained and efficient illustrator—enabling you to 
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command high prices for your work. Many of our pupils 
are now earning big salaries as a direct result of the 
lessons—one earned no less than £189 in FOUR WEEKS. 


= @ Individual tuition is the keynote of this Course. We 

develop originality--show you how to do creative work. 
Your lessons are returned with candid criticism and 
helpful advice, and original sketches are loaned to pupils 


to help them in mastering the principles laid down in the 
various lessons. 


qThe Course also enables you to EARN WHILE YOU 
LEARN and the tuition fee may easily be earned before 
you have studied half the Course. 


= @ Write to-day for Illustrated Art prospectus, with 
Coloured Plates, sent post free—it will interest you. 


The LONDON SKETCH SCHOOL, 


= (Studio 140,) 69, Ludgate Hill, E.C.4 
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LONDON AND THAMES HAVEN OIL WHARVES 
LIMITED. 
PROGRESS IN ALL DEPARTMENTS. 

The TWENTY-SECOND ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of the 
London and Thames Haven Oil Wharves, Limited, was held on 
the 16th inst. in London. Sir Owen Philipps, G.C.M.G., M.P., 
presiding. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, said he thought the shareholders would agree with 
him that they had every reason to be satisfied with the results 
shown. The issued capital had been increased from £245,000 to 
£357,500, of which £318,600 was paid up, there being 15s. per 
share still to be paid up on 51,867 new shares. The £112,500 
received as premium on the shares issued to the shareholders in 
June last had been placed to reserve, which now amounted to 
£250,000. After making due provision for taxation, the directors 
were pleased to be able to recommend the payment of a dividend 
at the rate of 10 per cent. for the year, free of income-tax. 
There would remain a sum of £51,668 to be carried forward, 
compared with £29,966 last year, after payment of the dividend 
recommended. The company’s business was progressing steadily 
in all departments. The new refinery plant was gradually 
nearing completion. During the year the company had purchased 
between 400 and 500 acres of additional freehold land, having in 
view the housing of members of the staff and workpeople. 
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ALLEGED PROFITEERING IN PETROL. 

In view of the measure of publicity recently given to alleged 
“ profiteering ’’ in petrol, some of the shareholders might have 
become a little concerned as to where they stood in this con- 
nexion, looking to the important position which the company 
held in the petrol world. Apart from the question as to whether 
the charges made against the suppliers of petrol were justified 
or not, he thought he could reassure the shareholders ag to thie 
company’s responsibility for any part of the increase in price. 
When he told them that the whole of the company’s revenue for 
the year did not represent one halfpenny per gallon on the whole 
of the products handled, they would realize that the charges for 
the services they rendered, the attention and skill the staff 
devoted to the business, and the provieion of efficient handling 
and storage facilities were an inconsiderable factor in the price 
of petrol to the consumer. The duty of the directors was to look 
after the affairs of the company; they did not control the move- 
ments of prices on the Stock Exchange, neither did they concern 
themselves with market rumours, though he might say that any 
such rumours respecting this company were unwarranted and 
baseless. 

Mr. A. C. Adams seconded the motion, which was carried 
unanimously. 
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The Beck in the City. 


(BY OUR CITY FDITOR.) 


THURSDAY. 

INVESTMENT markets hang fire, and, on the whole, it would 
While one can never be quite 
sure of the more speculative markets, whose movements 
depend often on mysterious motives difficult to probe, there 
is no apparent reason to look for any general recovery in the 
Stock Exchange until after the Budget proposals are known. 
This means a good month of waiting, for the Budget is not 
likely to be introduced until a fortnight after Easter, if so 
As far as this week is concerned, the coup d’état in 
Berlin naturally did not help matters, for it thickened the 
atmosphere of uncertainty. But a more potent influence than 
that of German affairs was found nearer at home in monetary 
considerations. With industry’s demand for new capital 
increasing by leaps and bounds, and huge new issues falling 
over each other, dearer money fears revived acutely, and a 
rise in Bank rate to-day was quite expected. The directors’ 
decision to leave the rate at 6 per cent. is only looked upon 
as a week’s reprieve. The arguments for and against dearer 
money rates, which I have previously summarized, remain 
unaffected, and if a rise takes place next week it will be 
received with very mixed feelings. The desire to curtail 
inflation is general, but the fact remains that a higher rate 
means more costly borrowing for the State on Treasury Bills 
and a handicap to industrial production. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
warning to industry about the tendency to capitalize present 
values is salutary, but there are nevertheless a number of 
thoroughly sound rew capital offers about. The National 
Accounts for the week ended March 13th show a further 
reduction of over £13 millions in the floating debt. Revenue 
at £57 millions was again very heavy. The improvement in 
the New York Exchange has been held. To return for a 
moment to investment subjects, I would repeat that the 
sagging of prices in the rubber share market makes the time 
favorable for a carefully selected purchase on lines that I 
have previously explained. 


be curious if it were not so. 


soon. 


THe Bupcet Prose. 

With the issue of the Navy and Civil Service Estimates 
the scope of the Chancellor's Budget task begins to become 
apparent, and the position is very far from being to the liking 
of those who realize the vital importance of public retrench- 
ment. The national bill for 1920-21 looks like taking shape 
as follows :— 


£ 
Army 120,000,000 
Navy - oe si ‘ns = one .. 85,599,441 
| _- en a = ie oa ae .. 21,056,930 
Civil Service . ins 497,317,818 
Revenue Departments .-. 60,157,073 
Debt Service (say) . 400,000,000 


£1,184,131,262 


A total expenditure in 1920-21 of £1,184 millions loses some 
of its terror when we see that, with a week or two still to 
run, revenue in the current financial year has already brought 
in about £1,150. The Chancellor expects some more heavy 
windfalls next year from sales of war stocks, and it is quite 
possible that he might come forward with a Budget which, 
on paper, meets expenditure without any striking addition 
to taxation and provides, moreover, a comfortable little 
surplus for paying off the £50 millions of the Anglo-French 
Loan maturing in the United States next October, and even 
for reducing the floating debt a little. With the experience 
of Government war finance before our eyes, one cannot read 
into the position any probability of a “heroic ’’ Budget with 
heavy additions to taxation. Mr. Chamberlain is practically 
pledged to act upon the Income Tax Commission’s main 
suggestions and new motor taxes are suggested, but it would 
not be surprising to find that innovation stopped short there, 
though it is too early yet to prophesy usefully. At any rate, 
I suppose, we shall be told that having got back to a Budget 
balance everything is rosy. The remarkable way in which 
revenue is coming in certainly does provide a rosy side to the 
picture. But, on the other hand, the way in which expendi- 








ture fails to come down as it should is very serious. Only 
last October the Chancellor estimated expenditure in a 
“normal” year as £808 millions. The coming financial year, 
it is true, will not be quite normal. But surely the Govern- 
ment ought to aim at getting nearer to normal in 1920-21. 
From the estimates it looks as if expenditure will still be 
nearly 50 per cent. above “normal.” The Civil Service 
Estimates are staggering, and, unfortunately, experience 
leaves one despairing that the House of Commons will cut 
them down by a single penny. If the Government had acted 
up to the Premier’s and Chancellor’s economy speeches 
of last summer and autumn (or to the _ principles 
so piously expressed in the recent manifesto of the Supreme 
Council) in framing next year’s estimates, it might have been 
possible to balance the Budget and make a good step with 


debt redvction without adding to taxation next year, and 


capital levy proposals would have lost their cegency. 


THe DEMAND FOR CAPITAL. 

The new issue boom has blazed up again with a 
vengeance, last week end and the early days of this week 
seeing the appearance of prospectuses demanding no less than 
£15 millions. This tremendous and growing demand by 
industry for financial accommodation is, of course, a leading 
factor in the monetary situation A sound trustee stock 
yielding 6 per cent. is offered by the Liverpool Corporation, 
who are asking for £4 millions. Union Cold Storage issues 
2,000,000 7 per cent. cumulative preference shares at par and 
700,000 10 per cent. “A” cumulative preference shares at 
a premium of 6s. per share. The object of the issue is to 
finance the acquisition of a fleet of refrigerated vessels. There 
are other industrial investments to be had yielding from 
7 per cent. to 8 per cent. which are qite as attractive. 
Crosse & Blackwell—controlling a big jam combine—offer 
2,625,321 74 per cent. cumulative preference shares—which 
in view of the high popularity of the amalgamated businesses 
is a reasonable proposition, but the prospectus leaves the 
investor without much of the information he would wish to 
see. Cook, Son & Co. Ltd., the well-known wholesale ware- 
housemen of St, Paul’s Churchyard, offer 1,083,334 7 per 
cent. cumulative participating preference shares of £1 each 
at par and a similar number of £1 ordinary shares at par. 
The preferences shares are well secured and attractive, and 
investors will find the prospectus clear and satisfactory 
reading. This issue met the fate it deserved and was quickly 
over-subscribed. The Benzol and By-products issue is too specu- 
lative for the ordinary investor. The lists of Sperling’s great 
cotton offer (Crosses & Winkworth) closes to-day (Thursday) 
and the terms offered were attractive enough to assure a 
generous response. The lists of the French National Loan 
are still open on Saturday (for the last day), and those who 
share French confidence in the quick appreciation of the 
franc should carefully consider an application. 


BritisH-ITartan CORPORATION. 

A decidedly promising start has been made by this con- 
cern which was formed in 1916, under the auspices of certain 
leading British and Italian banks and with the support of 
the British Government, for the purpose of fostering com- 
mercial relations between Italy and the British Empire. The 
report published this week shows that net profits in 1919 at 
£68,483 were double those of the previous year. The balance 
forward is increased by £25,000, and a 4 per cent. dividend 
(free of tax) is distributed on the capital of £1,000,000. The 
balance-sheet total has swollen from £1,231,616 in 1917, and 
£1,684,756 in 1918, to £5,873,242 in 1919. During last year 
cash and investments rose from £591,000 to £1,162,000, sundry 
debtors from £82,655 to £731,891, sundry creditors from 
£79,634 to £1,181,565, and acceptances and guarantees from 
£431,701 to £3,435,288. These figures give a measure of the 
expansion of business. The Corporation has an exceptionally 
strong dire¢torate, and the shares are mainly held firmly by 
big British and Italian banks, 


kL. J. B. 





